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THE LATE COL, SAMUEL JAQUES, 

We take particular pleasure in presenting our 
friends with the accompanying excellent likeness 
of the late Col. Samuel Jaques, of Somerville, 
whose recent death carried regret and sorrow into 
so wide a circle. The portrait was drawn ex- 
pressly for us by Mr. Homer, from an admirable 

otograph taken by Messrs. Silsbee, Case & 
bo. 2991 2, Washington Street. It brings back 
to our memory the colonel’s frank, manly face, 
corrugated with age, it is true, but always wear- 
ing a fine, healthy color, and his erect, sol- 
dierly bearing. Col. Jaques was in his eighty- 
third year, but his old age was so vigorous and 
elastic, that a twelve-month since his friends con- 
fidently anticipated that his life would be pro- 
longed for many a year to come. Indeed his 
death, which occurred on the 27th of March, 
was not the result of old age, but of bodily inju- 
ries received nearly a year ago, when he was 
thrown from his carriage. Few men were better 
known or better liked among us than the subject 
of our sketch, and when his death was announced, 
every one felt depressed at the thought that 
another old landmark was gone. Col. Jaques 
was a connecting link between the past and pres- 
ent—the revolutionary era and the period of 
national development. JIntimately identified 
with the agricultural interest, particularly in the 
department of stock-breeding, his favorite spec- 
iality, he was probably known by reputation to 
every well-educated farmer in the United States, 
while his estate, the Ten Hills Farm, at Somer- 
ville, on the Medford Turnpike, was classic 

und. It was here, by the way, that the first 

assachusetts vessel, the “ Blessing of the Bay,” 
was built and launched, a portion 
of the “ways” being still in exis- 
tence. Col. Jaques was born at 
Wilmington, iddlesex county, 
Sept 12, 1776, and came of good 
old colonial stock. His paternal 
ancestor, Henry Jaques, emi- 
grated from England, and settled 
at Newburyport in 1640. His 
mother belonged to the noted 
Thompson family, of Woburn, in 
this State, and his uncle, Daniel 
Thompson, was one of the patriots 
killed in the battle of Lexington. 
His earliest occupation was farm- 
ing, but he afterwards engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, and in the 
prime of life, married, and the 
father of a large and fine family, 
found himself the possessor of a lib- 
eral fortune. Losing his property 
by circumstances beyond his con- 
trol, the liberality of friends en- 
abled him to start anew as the man- 
ager of the large stock-farm, the 
greater portion of which ultimately 
came into his possession, so that he 
finally died in easy circumstances. 
In the palmy days of his earlier 
fortune, he was distinguished for 
his ardent love for field-sports, 
particularly fox-hunting, and he 
was in all his glory when, splen- 
didly mounted, he took the 
field, “with hound and horn,” 
like the Perey, and pursued his 
game over a country which would 
daunt the boldest Meltonian who 
ever bestrode the pigskin. His 
favorite horse was a tremendous 
jumper, and the colonel was one of 
the best and boldest riders we ewf mi - 
knew. He hunted in Medfor,. 
Stoneham and Woburn chief” 
with a pack of fifty fox-hound® ® 
sometimes accompanied by friend» 
and sometimes alone, and scarcely a 
morning passed in the hunting sea- 
son that the echoes of the Middle- 
sex hills were not awakened by the 
cheery notes of his bugle. On one 
occasion, having heard that a wild 
buck had been taken alive, a 
“stag of ten,” Col. Jaques pur- 
chased him, set him loose in the 
Stoneham woods, and finally pulled 
him down after a chase of two 
days. The Albany “ Country Gen- 
tleman” truly says that he was a 
“remarkable man—one whose 
knowledge, if judged by the books 
he had read, might be regarded as 
limited, but if tested by his knowl- 
edge of things as they really are— 
as they exist in nature, would be 
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regarded far otherwise. He improved what 
every farmer enjoys, his opportunities for obser- 
vation and experience, the furnishing and storing 
his mind with useful and valuable knowledge. 
He resorted to the original sources, not being 
willing to take instruction second-hand or from 
books, but interrogating Nature herself, and 
treasuring up her oracular responses. In this 
way the colonel had acquired a large amount of 
information not contained in books, but found in 
the recesses of Nature, who yields her treasures 
to none but earnest seekers, and such she never 
turns empty away. In this respect the life of 
Col. Jaques is a model for every young man who 
desires to become useful, successful and happy. 
The breeding of domesticated animals seemed to 
interest the colonel more than any other depart- 
ment of rural life. In this he has done more to 
develop the laws of propagation than any other 
man in this country. He has not only originat- 
ed a breed of cattle, but he has in various ways 
tested and confirmed by demonstration, that 
breeding in-and-in is not only the best, but about 
the only way of improving stock with certainty. 
He owned for several years, that remarkable 
English horse known as Bellfounder, or Norfolk 
trotter. He had in his possession for some time, 
the Sherman Morgan, the sire of the Vermont 
Black Hawk. The Creampot breed of cattle, as 
heretofore stated, was made chiefly of the blood 
of Celebs, a short-horn bull, and grandson of 
Comet, and two extraordinary native cows. He 


has bred in-and-in for nearly forty years, with 
constant improvement of symmetry,and no deteri- 
oration in constitution, as eg can see who 

1 kept at his late 


will look at the specimens sti 
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residence. He was for many years a successful 
breeder of Merino sheep, as the premiums he re- 
ceived from the Society for the Promotion of 
Agriculture abundantly prove.” From an ad- 
mirable obituary notice in the Boston Courier, 
we make the following extracts. ‘‘ The subject 
of this notice, in the days of his early manhood, 
was a prominent member of the volunteer mili- 
tia. During the war of 1812 he swas engaged for 
a short period in actual service, and at one time 
had command of a small body of men and a bat- 
tery of cannon, stationed in Chelsea, for the pur- 
pose of checking the advance of a detachment of 
the British army, which was reported as being 
about to effect a landing in that quarter. At 
the laying of the corner-stone of the Bunker Hill 
monument, by General Lafayette, June 17th, 
1825, Col. Jaques held the important office of 
chief-marshal and master of ceremonies ; and the 
writer has often heard him recount, among the 
incidents of that memorable occasion, how, in the 
course of the day, he walked through the field, 
arm in arm with the then venerable guest of the 
nation, explaining the position and movements 
of the troop:, and other details of the battle they 
had met to commemorate. As they were return- 
ing over the ground, the good Lafayette raised 
his eyes to the sea of people surging upon the 
eminence above them, and exclaimed: ‘ Happy 
people! prosperous nation!’ and immediately 
added, despondingly, ‘I fear that a republican 
government, and a Soule such as is here en- 
joyed, will never be possible in France.’ Many, 
among the agricultural population of this vicin- 
ity, will remember the deceased, as Inspector 
General of Hops for the State of Massachusetts. 


The hop was then among the staple exports of 
this section of the country. During the thirty- 
two years intervening between 1806 and 1837— 
the term of his office—his very accurately-kept 
books show that upwards of seventy-six thousand 
bags, containing, in the aggregate, more than 
sixteen million pounds of hops, valued at above 
two million dollars, were submitted to his inspec- 
tion. The high reputation enjoyed abroad, by 
this export, and the long period which he held 
this difficult post, afford gratifying evidences of 
his fidelity and impartiality in the discharge of 
official duties. Though born and reared in the 
United States, Col. Jaques, in his personal ap- 
pearance and in all his tastes, was a very fine 
specimen of an English country gentleman ; and 
to those who visited him at his residence, the 

culiarly English character of everything at Ten 
Hills, served almost to complete the illusion. 
His fondness for the out-door occupations and 
varied scenery of rural life amounted to a pas- 
sion; and the lovers of good fruit, among their 
obligations to his horticultural zeal, are indebted 
to him for the propagation and dissemination of 
the celebrated peach which bears his name. He 
was a distinguished agriculturist, also, having 
probably done more than any other single indi- 
vidual has accomplished for the improvement of 
the breeds of domestic animals in this section of 
the country. Whoever remembers him will re- 
call the deep and lively interest which he habit- 
ually manifested in all that promised to aid in 
the amelioration and elevation of those engaged , 
in what he regarded as the noblest of the indus- 
trial pursuits. Similarity of tastes in this respect, 


served, in part, to lay the foundation of a long 
and intimate fnendship between 
Daniel Webster and himself, and 
no one was a more welcome guest 
than he at the great statesman’s 
home in Marshfield But, alas! 
the Defender of the Constitution, 
whose voice could so ‘command 
the appl of listening Senates,’ 
and the cherished friend of his ru- 
ral retirement are alike gone down 
to the silence of the grave. 


‘The breezy call of incense-breathing 
morn, 
The swallow twittering from the straw- 


built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing 


orn 
No more shall rouse them from their 
lowly bed.’ 


Col. Jaques enjoyed but slender 
advantages of school education; 
but he was a profound and original 
thinker, and a close observer of 
men and things. His correspond- 
ence was extensive and embraced 
a great variety of subjects. His 
diary, occupying some forty or fifty 
large volumes, and extended 
through a space of as many years, 
is a literary curiosity, and would, if 
published, be replete with interest- 
ing and valuable information. 
High-minded and honorable in his 
feelings, warm in his sympathies, 
of large and generous social quali- 
ties, Col. Jaques was ever the life 
of the circles in which he mingled ; 
and at the festive board, it was his 
wit and humor that oftenest set the 
table in a roar. As a husband, he 
was faithful and kind ; as a parent, 
affectionate and indulgent. If he 
had faults, they contained at least 
no mixture of deceit, of pride, of 
hypocrisy, of ferocity, or a want of 
feeling for the distresses of man- 
kind. And deep beneath all that 
was merely external, he possessed 
a solidity of character, a strong, 
abiding sense of justice and of 
right, and that stern intolerance of 
wrong in which seemingly consists 
the essence of nearly all that the 
Creator requires of his creatures 
here upon the earth. But he has 
gone to his long home, and the 
mourners go about the streets : the 
silver cord is loosened, the golden 
bowl is broken: the dust hath re- 
turned to the earth, as it was; the 
spirit hath returned to God who 
gave it; and the places which 
knew him once shall know him no 
more forever.” It will be difficult 
to supply the place of the departed. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE NEWGATE PRISONER. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 

Jesse Westerook was the son of a thriving 
farmer. It was his earnest wish to be a sailor, 
and after much persuasion he induced his father 
to part with him, and left his home to visit for- 
eign lands. Three years elapsed when he was 
heard from. He was then in the city of Edin- 
burgh, and on his way home with a young bride. 
He was intending to stay, so he wrote, and be a 
farmer after all; for he had followed the sea 
quite as long as he wished, and they must give 
him a brave welcome. He little knew that his 
father lay near death. 

He had been married but a few months when 
he returned. His mother had welcomed the 
bride tearfully, and her heart misgave her when 
she glanced at the delicate form all unused to 
hardship, and she wondered in her heart what 
Jesse could do with such a wife. 

“ But, poor fellow,” she thought, “he is very 
happy. Ican still work and she shall be easy. 
She looks like a real lady.” 

It was a ripe, rich sunset that Ida—now Ida 
Westbrook—sat watching at the western window 
of the old mansion. Jesse had been stand- 
ing by her side, gravely and sadly gazing at the 
crimson peaches of burning light, the slender 
boughs of golden willows drooping down to em- 
erald rivers; he was not prepared for sickness 
and the shadow of death, and he had looked upon 
both. He was a stalwart, sun-browned young 
man, well featured, with an expression exceed- 
ingly noble, an eye like a hawk, and a world of 
resolution lying dormant in heart and brain. 


Every glance the pale Ida gave towards him— 


seemed worship. Her eye kindled if he spoke 
to her, a faint crimson mounted to her checks, 
a smile, very short-lived and that faded into a 
touching melancholy, wreathed along her lips. 

“Tda, I have unwittingly brought you to a 
s rrowful house,” said Jesse Westbrook. “ My 
father was not an old man. I did not expect to 

‘see him cut down. He’s been a good father to 
me.” 

The lips of the strong man trembled. 

sorry for you.” 

The little head nestled close to the broad 
bosom of the young Yorkshire man. He looked 
down upon the sweet face, and though grief laid 
at his -heart, a rare smile that told of content 
touched his firm mouth with a new beauty. 

“ My pet!” he whispered, and she looked up 
in a strangely guilty yet happy way, and smiled 
back. 

“Jesse,” said his mother, coming to the door, 
her eyes red with weeping, “ the auld man wants 
to see tliee.” 

Kissing the fair brow that was lifted at these 
words, Jesse Westbrook started from the win- 
dow and hurried out of the room. 

Ida turned sorrowfully towards the western 
sky again, but though her eyes lingered on its 
beauty, they did not watch the streaked heavens, 
but seemed gazing away to the far beyond. Her 
hands were folded close against her heart, and a 
look of the deepest dejection had settled upon 
her face. She sighed frequently, tears blinded 
her sight, until at last she sank down in her 
chair, laid her forehead on her arms, folded 
against the window-sill, and there she wept 
softly. A hand was placed on her shoulder. 

“Tda,” said Jesse, in a low, soft voice, “my 
dear father wants to see the wife of his son be- 
fore he departs; come.” And he proudly 
smoothed back the locks that had been displaced. 

She looked frightened for a minute. 

“T have never seen any one die, Jesse,” she 
said, trembling all over. 

“He does not suffer, dear one,” replied Jesse. 
“‘ He lies as calmly as the river out there, where 
the sun is tinting it with beauty. I will almost 
carry you ; lean on me.” 

Slowly she went up the broad white staircase, 
redolent of farm-house smells, of ripened fruit 
and drying herbs, through one narrow hall, and 
then they entered together a large chamber, 
where the oaken beams laid massively across the 
ceiling, and whose interior looked dim as the sun 
left the darkening horizon. In one corner of 
that room stood an immense bedstead with white 
hangings of coarse cotton looped back from thé 
side, and there, propped up by pillows, lay the 
frame of a strong man weakened by sudden dis- 
ease. ‘The long limbs showed sharply under the 
white coverlet, the gray hair fell in masses on 
either side the hollow temples, the eager, asking 


look was fastened upon the entrance, where stood 
Jesse and the bride, the latter trembling like a 
fluttering bird, and wishing, yet unable to avert 
her eyes from the strange, dying face before 
her. 

“ See, father,” said Jesse, slowly leading Ida 
forward, “this is my dear wife, who I hoped 
would be a comfort to you.” 

The old man gazed eagerly at his son, his lips 
moved as if he would speak, but power of utter- 
ance seemed denied. He thrust forth his long 
finger, however, looked piercingly at Ida, and 
then shook his head with a terrible frown. At 
this the blood of Ida curdled in her veins. She 
turned towards her husband, and uttering a low 
cry, fainted in his arms. 


“Ida, will you see my father now, bcfore they 
screw the lid down? He looks very p!easant— 
very holy.” 

“No, O, no, if you please, Jesse; I—I can- 
not.” The frame of the young girl shuddered. 

“Very well, Ida; perhaps it is better not 
Forget that last interview, my darling—his rea- 
son wandered perhaps.” 

“No, no,” said Ida, mournfully, as Jesse re- 
treated towards the next room, where the corpse 
of his father rested, “ his reason was not gone, 
but he saw me, guilty, guilty me, with the eyes 
of the dying. Ile read my poor heart. I felt 
his glance there like a burning flame. O, God 
forgive me; shall I never know rest, never know 
peace again ?” 

The funeral train wound its way over the moor 
to the little graveyard beside the village church. 
All the farmers for several miles around had 
come to the burying. Jesse Westbrook stood 
among them, superior in appearance as he was 
indeed in mind. He shed no tears, but there was 
a deep-seated sorrow on his face while he listened 
to the burial service. Ida clung to one arm, the 
widow, in her great sorrow, hung on the other. 

Atter the farmer was lowered in his grave, the 
group dispersed, making their comments in their 
uncouth Yorkshire dialect upon the scene and its 
participants. 

“ It’s unco ill luck for a bride to meet a bury- 
ing at the first lay out,” said one. 

“ Ay, and it’s a varra slim piece she seems, wi’ 
her pale face an’ city manners. So it cooms of 
givin’ the boy a better edication than his bringin’ 
oop warranted.” 

“Don’t ye fear for Jesse,” said an old man, 
shaking his iron-gray locks ; “he were always a 
gude boy to him that lays below. He’ll be 
iiessed, mark ye if he wont; ay, he’ll be 
blessed !”” 

And apparently Jesse Westbrook was blessed. 
His affairs prospered exceedingly ; the farm was 
clear and very productive. His wife lost not the 
bright, delicate beauty and sweet temper that 
had been all the fortune she had brought him ; 
and yet although her demeanor towards her hus- 
band was always affectionate, there were times 
when her face was sad for hours, and her mood 
seemed to be strangely uneasy. Jesse quieted 
himself by thinking that this was a constitutional 
difficulty that he should in time become accus- 
tomed to, and at last took but little notice of her 
singular ways. In time, however, Ida grew 
more cheerful. New and beautiful impressions 
began to visit her mind, and a new love and care 
were coming to her heart. 

One afternoon Jesse came in hastily and threw 
himself on a chair in the cool sitting room. He 
looked both heated and worried, and to his 
mother’s anxious inquiries replied only in mon- 
osyllables. For along time he sat there, then 
muttered between his teeth, “the rascal! he’s 
cheated me out of a thousand pounds of my 
hard earnings !” 

“For mercy’s sake, boy,” cried Mrs. West- 
brook, the elder,“ what’s the matter wi’ ye? I 
declare ye a’most frightened me ocht of me sen- 
ses, and poor Ida is sheet-white.” 

“T’m sorry,” said Jesse, turning affectionately 
towards his wife; “but I got thinking and it 
made my blood boil. Here I’ve treated Havens 
Hawk like my right hand cousin, done every- 
thing I could to put him forward in the world, 
and now I find myself the worse for him by a 
thousand pounds, and no way of redress.” 

“ What is it? . What has he done?” urged his 
mother. 


“ Cheated me out of it, I tell you! Stolen it, 
the black-hearted thief, and managed me just as 
he pleased. I swear by the seven command- 
ments I—” 

“Stop, Jesse!” said his old mother, sternly, 
bringing her foot with energy 


to the fluor. 


“Never lad of mine, be he gray headed, shall 
swear in my presence.” 

The young man bowed his head reverently, 
and stood reproved, but presently he said again : 

“TI must do something for that man, mother. 
It’s a sin and a shame that he should go and do 
the same by another, less able to lose, perhaps, 
than I. I have been told that he was in New- 
gate once, and I'll find out if it’s so if I have to 
lose as much again.” 

“You're killing the poor girl,” exclaimed his 
mother, flying towards Ida, who with a faint ery 
had swooned away. “ Leave the house, son, till 
you can command yourself. Don’t you know 
that you shouldn't bring in any unpleasant mat- 
ters at this time? Are ye clean daft ?” 

“I'm a good for nothing scamp, mother, that 
Iam!’ cried the farmer, lifting his pretty wife, 
and placing her tenderly on the lounge. “I 
wouldn’t make her feel this way for twice a thou- 
sand pounds. But I don’t think it’s what I 
said; she isn’t over well.” 

“ Any violent news would be ill-placed in her 
ears, dear heart,’”’? murmured his mother, chafing 
the little hands, and never ceasing her unwearied 
efforts till Ida lay smiling upon her husband’s 
broad chest. 

“Why, little kitten!” he said, playfully, kiss- 
ing her snowy forehead, “you mustn’t take 
things so much to heart.” There was contrition 
in his voice. 

“Thaven’t been well to-day, quite,”’ was her 
reply, “and you startled me. Let Havens go, 
Jesse, dear ; he looks like a wicked man, and if 
he has left you, let him go. Don’t try to hurt 
him ; it will only hurt you perhaps.” 

“TI wont touch him, darling, for your sake, 
nor do anything about it, if you say so. I only 
hope I shan’t happen to meet him; I might find 
the word Newgate sticking pretty hard in my 
throat.” 

His wife shivered from head to foot, and 
turned her face towards his breast. The broad 
lappels of his coat hid the blue-veined temples, 
and as he tried to kiss them she only buried them 
the deeper. 

For some time there was quiet in the household 
of Jesse Westbrook. Jesse had kept his word, 
and not thrown himself in the way of Havens 
Hawk, even abstaining from his occasional visits 
to the tavern, where he had sometimes talked 
politics with the villagers. Ida’s gentle smiles 
rewarded him, and when she gave him a beauti- 
ful boy, he was the happiest man in Denham 
Clough, notwithstanding his heavy pecuniary 
loss. Ida grew very cheerful. The child gave 
her new life, hope and joy. The sadness had 
passed from her pretty brow, and p'easant mater- 
nal smiles took its place. Never had her cheeks 
looked so red, her eyes so bright, and Jesse, with 
his wife and child, the wicker cradle beside them, 
and the gray-haired mother knitting stockings 
for the wee thing, said that his home was a heaven 
on earth. 

One unlucky day the doctor ordered a _partic- 
ular kind of wine for Ida Westbrook, and as it 
was near evening the father prepared to accompa- 
ny the doctor some way in his chaise and procure 
the article himself at the tavern, instead of send- 
ing a servant. It was two miles to the tavern, 
and the road wound round some picturesque 
hills, and at times over the moors. Jesse West- 
brook considered it but a short walk, and as he 
sprang from the chaise within a half mile from 
the public house, he said it seemed as if he had 
but stepped from his own door-stone, bade the 
doctor good night, and went on his way. 

The bar-room was more than usually thronged 
that night, and in the midst of a coarse group 
stood a young man of powerful frame, massive, 
sinister features, coarse black curling hair, and 
black eyes that had a castin them. He seemed 
jesting, and ever and anon as he said something 
of more than ordinary force, he held the pewter 
mug filled with beer to his lips and took a heavy 
draught. 

“So they’ve got a new comer over to West- 
brook’s,” said one. “ Havens Hawk, did the 
bairn cost a thousand pounds ?” 

“None of your joking,” cried Havens, coarse- 
ly ; “it'll cost him more than that I’m thinking, 
if he don’t stop his gab.” 

“ He says he’s bound to get the money some- 
how, but of course you’re too sharp for him. 
How in the world did you manage?” asked 
another. 

“Manage? O, I managed wellenough. All 
I can say is, I’ve got the money the old man 
owed me, and he can’t help himself.” 

“ But he declares the old man was all square,” 


said the same voice; “says he can prove it by 
the books, and would, only he has promised his 
wife he wouldn’t make trouble about it. She 
knows you’re a hard boy, Havens.” 

“His wife! ha,ha,ha! Yes, he promised her, 
did he? Well, I don’t wonder, ha, ha. 0, fel- 
lows, there are some secrets too hard to keep ;” 
and again he burst into a laugh. 

“What is it? tell us; let’s hear!’ resounded 
through the circle. 

Havens, having finished his beer, sat it upon 
the table and began to whistle. 

“ He says you’ve been to Newgate,” cried one, 
anxious to sting him into a betrayal of the secret. 

“Does he?” and Havens whistled collectedly. 

“And he’s going to get a calendar to see if 
your name is on the list.” 

“Ts he?” and the imperturbable Havens whis- 
tled still unconcernedly. 

At that moment the door opened, and who 
should enter but Jesse Westbrook himself. His 
countenance changed as he met the wicked eye 
of Havens Hawk ; but he appeared hardly to be 
aware of his presence otherwise. He marched 
directly up to the counter, procured his wine, and 
was turning back, when Havens Hawk, in a de- 
termined way, marched directly to his front, and 
exclaimed with flashing eyes and raised color : 

“You say I’ve been to Newgate, do you ?” 

“T said I heard you had,” replied Jesse, slow- 
ly, trying to keep the faces of his wife and child 
betwixt him and this evil presence. 

“And you're going to get a calendar, eh? and 
find out, ch ?” 

“Well, I shall if I take a notion to,” replied 
the stout farmer, keeping his tones steady by an 
effort that seemed almost to burst his brain. 

“Well, I advise you to get the calendar just 
as fast as you can, and when you've come across 
it, and sit snugly side of your wife and child, to 
take it and read carefully right through the list 
of I’s, eh?”’ And with an almost demoniac leer 
he thrust his face into that of Jesse Westbrook. 

The farmer’s blood felt all on fire. His hands 
were clenched for a blow, but still the pleading 
face of his home treasure came up before him. 

“Tsay, Jesse Westbrook, perhaps then you'll 
find out why your pretty little wife didn’t want 
you to trouble yourself with me, eh ?” and again 
the long drawn out emphasis. 

“T warn you, Havens Hawk,” cried the farm- 
er, his eyes now fairly ablaze, ‘‘ not to opcn your 
lips to me again while I am in this place. 
There’s something in my heart wont let me spare 
you; no, nor leave whole one bone in your body 
if I do lay my hand on you!” 

There was an expression in that voice now ab- 
solutely appalling. The very glitter of his eye 
looked murderous, and a deep silence followed 
the speech, while many a head turned to gaze 
after him till he laid his hand on the latch of the 
door. Havens Hawk did not open his lips, for 
once he was awed into silence ; but he burst into 
a hoarse laugh as the door closed upon the 
farmer who had so nobly conquered himself, and 
cried : 

“ Wait till he gets the calendar. I wonder 
whose bones he’ll break then. That’s all the 
revenge I want, fellows.” 

Jesse Westbrook walked hurriedly along from 
the tavern door, his blood at fever heat. 

“ It’s better that I didn’t ! better that I didn’t !” 
he muttered between his clenched teeth. ‘ But, 
O, it I could have laid him down once. God 
forgive me, God forgive me! these are wrong 
thoughts. But for him to take my wife’s name 
on his accursed lips. Let me see; what did he 
say? I scarce remember, I was so confused. 
‘Get the calendar, look over the list of—what 
was it?—I’s?”? What did he mean? I’s? Who 
do I know whose name begins with I, except— 
good heaveng-gida? But, pshaw! I’m a fool. 
My dear litt fe, God bless her, would laugh 
atme. Yes 1 bless her! I love her better 
than my lifQ™jgfid if Havens Hawk dares to 
speak of that dear creature ever again in my 
presence as he spoke to night—” He shook his 
head and his lips were clenched tightly, but he 
said no more. 

But Havens Hawk had sullied the clearness of 
his mind ; he had thrown a hint there, and about 
it the restless waters would circle, troubling his 
quiet. Again and again the words recurred to 
him. In vain he tried to shake off their influ- 
ence, and not till he saw the pleasant light shin- 
ing from the four broad windows of his sitting- 
room did he feel his usual peace. His wife waited 
for him. ‘The littke woman was absolutely radi- 
ant with some charming novelty the baby had 
perpetrated. The table, white and_ prettily 
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dressed, stood before the clear, hickory fire ; the 
little one lay gravely shutting and opening those 
wondrous lids over orbs of a soft blue color, like 
those of his mother, and Mrs. Westbrook, the 
elder, held triumphantly on the point of her 
needles two miracles of stockings that seemed 
hardly large enough for the fairies, snow-white 
and pink-crested. All this certainly seemed very 
like paradise, and it is no wonder that the farmer 
shut out his trouble, and for a time was as happy 
as crowing babe and smiling wife. Tea over, he 
sat with the paper in his hand. Darling had 
gone to sleep on his soft pillow, and Ida, who 
was a bit of a lady in her way, lounged in her 
little stuffed rocking-chair, and looked a very 
graceful young wife and mother. 

“Did you meet anybody you knew at the 
tavern ?” asked Ida, when Jesse had finished the 
news. 

“ Yes,—I met—-Havens Hawk,” said Jesse, 
looking into the fire, but noting, nevertheless, 
that his wife suddenly ceased the motion of her 
chair, while he felt that her countenance changed. 

And—I hope—you—” 

“Well, what, darling!” said Jesse, somewhat 
impatiently. : 

“ Why, I was going to say I hope you took no 
notice of him,” she added, faintly. 

“But he took notice of me,” said Jesse, the 
interview coming back upon his memory ; ‘he 
took notice of me, and if it hadn’t been for the 
recollection of what you said some time ago, I 
—I don’t know what I should have done.” 

“Haven't I always taught you to curb your 
temper, son ?” asked the old lady, looking over 
her spectacles. 

“ Yes, mother, and it’s well you have, or some- 


body’d have been answerable for spilt blood, per- " 


haps. The fact is, Inever knew what a demon 
passion can make a man till I met him.” 

There was a short silence ; Jesse Westbrook 
sat uneasily. He longed to have somebody ask 
him what Havens had said. At last he exclaimed, 
as if he had arrived at the result of a close cal- 
calation: “I believe it, too! I believe he’s a 
jail-bird, and I’ll know, some way.” 

Ida rocked herself faster. 

“The villain! to dare me to get the Newgate 
calendar! To tell me—” He tried not to look 
towards the face of his wife, but his eyes would 
turn in that direction. Ida had stopped her chair 
altogether, and as if fascinated, was gazing 
straight towards him, her cheeks bloodless. 

“To tell you what?” she cried, wildly. 

“Do you want to know so much ?” he asked, 
in a tone intended -to be playful, but which nev- 
ertheless was dry and husky. 

Her eyes fell, her lips quivered, there was a 
pained look in all her features; she no longer 
rocked her little chair, but turned and fixed her 
gaze upon the sleeping child, all the time seem- 
ing to grow whiter and weaker. At any other 
time Jesse Westbrok would have taken her closer 
to his warm, manly heart, but the circles about 
that cruel hint were broadening, and he lifted 
himself from his seat and walked sturdily back 
and forth. 

“T'll tell you what it is, mother,” at last he 
said, suddenly, “Tim Gates is going off to Lon- 
don to-morrow; he shall get me what I want 
and am determined to have for my own satisfac- 
tion,” he added, with increasing energy. 

Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord,’ ”’ be- 
gan the old lady, when, suddenly rising with a 
low cry, she caught the insengible form of Ida, 
that was swaying to and froin almost a dead 
faint. 

“T don’t see what makes her have such turns 
whenever I speak of Havens!” exclaimed Jesse 
Westbrook, petulantly, yet nevertheless fright- 
ened. 

“ Jesse, you are no son of mine,” said the old 
mother, sternly, “if you go on in that way. 
She’s as tender as a flower, and it don’t take 
much to wilt her. If you find she don’t relish 
hearing of Havens, why canst not let him be, 
*specially in thy home?, There! she’s coming 
to.” 

With a long sigh, poor little Ida opened her 
eyes upon her husband. 

“O, forgive me, Jesse,” she cried, sobbingly. 
“I'm very weak, I suppose, but I can’t help it 
sometimes, indeed I can’t. O, if that dreadful 
man would only go from the village! I’m afraid 
he’ll try to take your life, he hates you so, Jesse.” 

With many soothing words the farmer petted 
the little woman, and tried to forget her singular 
demeanor. Yet he could not drive that look 
from his mind—it haunted him. On the follow- 
ing day Ida was unusually restless, pale and 
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thoughtful. Even the old dame, who never saw 
anything go amiss when she had charge, won- 
dered at the way she took up some familiar duty. 
Her eye wore an absent expression only when 
Jesse came in. Then it followed his every mo- 
tion; then she seemed to forget in the intensity 
of her watchfulness almost to answer his ques- 
tions. He, meantime, was watching her as nar- 
rowly. Even when he was playing with the babe 
he stzalthily observed her every action, and he 
failed not to observe that the old, uneasy, un- 
happy expression seemed now to settle as per- 
manently as ever upon her brow. He grew 
changed ; jealousy entered his heart, and he was 
no longer the genial, loving, tender husband ; 
suspicion had poisoned the fountain of all his 
pleasures, and he was a terribly earnest man 
whenever he felt deeply. 


“ What are you reading to-night, son ?” asked 
Mrs. Westbrook, the elder, one evening, a few 
nights after Ida’s sudden indisposition. 

“T’m looking over the Newgate calendar,” he 
said, quickly and firmly, like a man who defies 
his questioner. 

Ida grew deathly white again, but this time 
she commanded her nerves, and sewed steadily 
on for several moments after he had spoken; 
then, as if she could bear her secret grief no 
lorger, she arose, lighted a taper with trembling 
fingers and hurried to her chamber, where she fell 
on her bed in speechless agony. 

It seemed hours that she lay there, smiting her 
parched lips together, sobbing great dry sobs 
that shook her tender frame from head to foot ; 
but at last the dread loneliness was broken by a 
footstep. Then she knew that Jesse Westbrook 
had come in—had seated himself near her. 
Gathering all her strength she arose, threw her 
hair from her bloodless cheeks, and turned her 
eyes slowly, mournfully towards her husband. 
He sat there like a bronze image, the book hang- 
ing from his hand. 

“You have found it then?” she said, smiling 
ghastlily. 

“Found what, Ida Westbrook ?” 

“My name! QO, I entreat you as you hope for 
mercy, don’t speak in that cold way! I am 
your wife! Iam the mother of your child! I 
have done you no wrong! I never did any one 
awrong! But, O, I was unfortunate !” 

“For theft! O, Ida! Ida!” The strong 
man’s voice broke down ; his agony was terrible. 

“False! all false!” cried Ida, wildly. Listen 
to me; listen tome, husband! Take me to your 
heart again. You will believe me, you will pity 
me when I tell you how terribly I have been 
tried. O, don’t despise me for what was no fault 
of my own. But hear me.” 

She had fallen at his knees, and now laid her 
head upon them. He could not withstand 
her pleadings, but gathered her up in his arms, 
and while he trembled with many conflicting 
feelings, he bent down over her in his own tender 
way. 

“ But, OG, Ida, to see your name, your beauti- 
ful, pure name in such a book! To know that 
the wife I have worshipped ; yes, that’s not too 
strong; I loved you, love you still too well for 
my comfort, to know that that wife—” 

“Stop, Jesse, I must be the firm one now !” 
And she placed her hand over his mouth, and 
straightened her sobs into low and even tones. 
“You must let me tell you how it was; and O, 
above all, you must believe me, Jesse. I do not 
think I have very long to live in this world, and 
I can’t bear to feel that there is any possibility 
that you will doubt one word of what I am go- 
ing to tell you.” 

“T’ll promise you, Ida!” cried her husband, 
eagerly. ‘‘God grant you may remove all my 
unpleasant impressions, then we may live togeth- 
er long and happily.” 

“T told you ny father was asea-captain,”’ said 
Ida, in a low voice, “and that he died when I 
was only ten years of age. My mother went 
into a family as a governess for the youngest 
children. I will you the true name—it was the 
family of Earl Denham, and Fanny and Lilly 
were my mother’s pupils. I grew up in that 
great house, and my dear mother educated me 
till she died. At that sad time I was only fif- 
teen, and the earl gave me in the housekeeper’s 
charge, telling her to fit me for some minor po- 
sition about the house. 

“ There were four children in all, young Lord 
Henry, a very wild boy of eighteen, his sisters, 
Lady Catherine and little Fanny and Lilly. Lord 
Henry was a very wicked young man as he grew 
older. I could not bear his face, for his passions 


made it repulsive; but he would come in the 
housekeeper’s room when she was not there and 
talk such nonsense to me that he disgusted me. 
By-and-by he followed me when I went out to 
walk, and persecuted me with notes and letters 
which I burned as fast as they came. Learning 
this, he grew very angry, and tried to annoy me 
in a hundred ways. Alas! I had no mother. 
The housekeeper was cold and stately, and 
looked upon me with suspicious eyes. Where 
could I tell my troubles? Sometimes Lady 
Catherine would send for me to read to her. She 
was a kind girl, and I used to long to tell her 
how I was troubled, but I feared to. I was sen- 
sitive, and besides she seemed infatuated with her 
brother. I don’t think she would have believed 
me. What could ldo? Sometimes I resolved 
to run away, but I knew not where to go. Again 
I determined to tell Lady Denham, but when I 
would see her she looked so grand and brilliant, 
seeming not to know I was in existence, that I 
got frightened, and hurried out of her presence 
as quickly as possible. O, how wretched I was. 
In that beautiful house, with easy work, enough 
to wear and to eat, with books, pictures and mu- 
sic at my command,I do not believe any one 
could be more miserable. I dreaded to hear that 
footstep which I learned to know. I hid myself 
in out-of-the-way places, and sometimes went 
without my meals, thus awakening the suspicion 
of the cold-hearted housekeeper, who I think 
never liked me. 

“So the days and nights passed wearily on, 
and I became almost insane with my persecu- 
tions. Lord Henry coaxed and threatened me, 
laid schemes to meet me, and almost broke my 
heart with his persistent attentions. At length I 
had to threaten him. Finding that I would not 
listen to his wicked wiles, he began to annoy me 
in other ways. First he made petty complaints 
to her ladyship, found fault before me to the 
housekeeper, and at last he treated himself to an 
awful revenge. He told me he would, but I 
could not believe he was so wicked. 

“Lady Denham lost a diamond pin valued at 
a thousand pounds. It was one that some great 
general had brought from the East Indies, and 
she thought more of it than any single jewel in 
her possession. The house was searched. She 
was certain that she had left it in a particular 
box, and not only she herself but her sister recol- 
lected where it was last. They did not search 
any but the lower ranks of the servants, until 
the wicked Lord Henry declared to his mother— 
so the housekeeper told me—that he had seen it 
in my possession. Another girl in the house, a 
weak creature, probably bribed by him, also said 
that she saw it in my trunk. 

“When they charged me with the crime it 
made me stup'd. I remember now—O, it was 
so dreadful!” she cried, shuddering—“ what a 
deathly, hopeless blank came over my whole ex- 
istence ; how I stared when the pin was found in 
my trunk; how my ears roared, and my heart 
seemed to sink, sink, sink lower and faster till I 
fainted quite away. When I came to myself I 
was no longer at the castle, but in a narrow cell. 
O, I must let all that pass. You know the very 
name of Newgate is horror. 

“Jesse, I was there fuur years—a martyr— 
yes, I was a martyr to honesty. I might have 
been free, and clothed in rich garments. I 
might have worn costly jewels if I had listened 
to him. But I scorned wealth so gained, and as 
the time went on I grew almost proud of my 
great trial. The vile creatures there hated me, 
all but one, a middle-aged woman, who had 
stolen a loaf of bread to appease her hunger. 
For four long years, till I was twenty one, did I 
drag life out in that awful place. You would 
not believe the half I suffered.” 

She felt herself held closer to her husband's 
breast ; she felt also hot tears on her hand. 

“At last I was set free one morning, at the 
same time with my one companion. I immedi- 
ately went to Lady Denham and told her the 
whole story. She acted strangely. I think she 
had learned that I was innocent, but-she would 
not exculpate her son. As I left her, she called 
me back and puta hundred pound note in my 
hand. L rejected it; I felt it was an insult at the 
moment, a bribe to buy my tongue. But when 
she explained it was for my four years’ service, I 
was willing to take it. With this money I bought 
Mrs. Coles and myself some clothes, and then 
we travelled decently to the city of Edinburgh, 
where ,ou found me. O, my heart misgave me 
after I had learned to love you so dearly, that 
you would not marry meif you knew that there 
was a stain ppon my reputation. I sinned deeply 


in withholding from you these facts, and God 
knows I have suffered. When you brought me 
home I felt almost as guilty as if I had indeed 
been a thief; and when your father in his dying 
moments looked at me so reprovingly, and 
shook his pale finger at me, I thought I should 
certainly die. But Ihave lived, and O, I was at 
last so happy, till this wicked Havens came to 
work for you. Iknew him; I had seen him in 
his criminal dress, but by his manner I thought 
he had totally forgotten me. It seems he had not. 
O, Jesse, you don’t speak, you keep your face on 
your hands! If you are not satisfied, let me go 
away. I can work for myself, and—” 

Her voice was stopped by passionate kisses 
rained on lips and brow, by half sobbing self- 
reproaches, by pleadings for forgiveness. 

“| have been unkind, but how could I dream 
of all this?” he asked. ‘ You shall not suffer 
any more ; but as to this vile lord !” 

The storm was in his voice again, its light- 
nings in his eye, its clouds on his foreliead. 

“Come, Ida,” he said, softly, “let us go out 
and explain. Mother waits for us, and wonders 
why we are gone. What! so weak? My poor 
little gentle wife!” And placing his arm about 
her waist, he half carried her into the sitting- 
room. 

After that, it seemed as if Jesse Westbrook 
did everything in his power to atone for his 
previous suspicions. But daily the little woman 
grew more feeble, until it seemed indeed as if, 
according to her own prophecy, she had not long 
to live in this world. The babe, however, throve 
exceedingly. He was a fat, rosy little creature, 
with an abundance of silken curls, and large, 
almost plaintive-looking blue eyes. He was very 
fond of his pretty mother, and was always 
about her large, invalid chair. 

One day Jesse Westbrook came in, exhibiting 
some of his old excitability of manner. Ida had 
learned to read his face, and her first question 
was whether he had been troubled by Havens 
Hawk, who was still in the neighborhood. 

“On the contrary,” he said, laughing a little 
strangely, “he had invited him_to come there 
that very afternoon, on important business.” 


Still Ida watched his restless manner with 
somealarm. He could not sit still even to caress 
his beautiful boy, but would every few moments 
walk to the window and look anxiously down 
the road. 

At length Hayens Hawk presented himself, 
and with some insolence of manner wished to 
know why he was sent for. 

“Wont you be seated?” said Jesse West- 
brook, with sufficient courtesy of demeanor; “I 
am expecting more friends.” 

The man could do no less than comply ; so he 
sat down, wondering, hat in hand. Presently 
some six or seven of the principal townsmen en- 
tered, and seated themselves with the solemnity 
of a funeral company. Poor, trembling Ida 
knew not what to make of this extraordinary 
movement, while the pretty child travelled from 
knee to knee, even smiling coaxingly in the dark, 
bad face of Havens Hawk. At last there came 
driving up to the door a dashing carriage, on 
whose panels was painted a coat of arms that 
glittered bravely in the sunlight. Presently a 
knock at the door, and then a loud voice inquir- 
ing for Jesse Westbrook. 

Very much agitated was the farmer at the 
sound of that question, but he recovered himself, 
and as the “ noble lord” came in, ushered by a 
servant, he greeted him courteously ; then turned 
suddenly, shut the door, bolted it, and placing 
his back against it, drew a pistol from under 
each side of his coat. The company looked 
His lordship started, caught the eye of 
the pale Ida, and changed countenance. 

“ My lord,” said the farmer, quietly but firmly, 
“T see by your looks that you remember the face 
before you. Seven years ago you caused that 
innocent woman to be thrown into a commen 
jail because she would not yield to your base 
proposals. For four years you lived in luxury, 
rode your splendid horses, ate your suppers at 
great feasts, went in the society of the pure and 
the impure, revelled in luxury, enjoyed the rep- 
utation of a lordly name, while you knew that 
your victim, whose only fault was in not expos- 
ing you before, suffered in the filthy cells of such 
a place as Newgate—a young, beautiful, educa- 
ted woman who would not stoop to be even ad- 
mired by such as you. Well, sir, she came out 
with life, that was all; no, an unstained honor, 
thank God, and now she has been for three years 
my cherished wife. Now, villain, if you do not 


aghast. 


want to be shot dead where you stand, acknowl- 
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edge your baseness before these witnesses.” 

“Gentlemen,” said his lordship, trembling 
visibly, “will you let that madman murder me ?” 

“We are as helpless as yourself,” said the 
foremost man, who was the lawyer of the village. 
“ We knew nothing more of this than you did.” 

“ Come, my lord,” continued the farmer, and 
his face wore a dangerous look, “ you have but 
little time. I declare that I should have no com- 
punction in shooting you down this moment. 
Ida is my wife, and her name must be clear be- 
fore the world. Speak, coward.” 

**T acknowledge I know this person,” said his 
lordship, now really frightened. 

“Person!” sneered the farmer; “she is a 
woman, a lady, infinitely superior to you. Con- 
fess that you accused her falsely of theft, that 
you caused a diamond pin that belonged to your 
mother to be secreted among her clothes. Con- 
fess quickly that she is innocent; my blood is 
up ed 

“T—I exonerate her,” stammered the terrified 
nobleman. 

“That wont do. I give you five minutes. I 
want none of your exonerating. I want you to 
tell flatly whether Ida, my wife that is, stole the 
brooch from your mother.” 

“‘ N—no—no,” answered his lordship, forced 
to the truth. 

“And you caused the brooch to be placed in 
her trunk? Answer quick.” 

* Yes,” replied the nobleman, with a low-mut- 
tered oath. 

“ You all hear, you particularly, Havens Hawk, 
for I understand you have been circulating this 
story in town. Now, you—I will not call you 
lord—there on the table is pen, ink and paper. I 
wish you to put the same on record.” 

“Man! fellow!” cried the other, with pale 
lips, “I will make you pay dearly—” 

A pistol was thrust close to his face. 

“ No threats, or here is what will silence them. 
I will have justice. I hope you will say some- 
thing about the matter. I hope you will pro- 
claim your own shame. I am not friendless or 
penniless, as she was, neither am I afraid of you 
or all the lords in creation. Write quick ; the 
time is passing, and I have work to do.” 

The guilty nobleman sat down to the table. 
Great drops of sweat stood on his pallid fore- 
head. He seized the pen, flung it down again, 
but at the prompt presentation of the weapon of 
death, held by a determined man, he wrote his 
confession in as few words as possible, and cry- 
ing out, “ youshall pay dearly for this,” he flung 
it towards the farmer. 

“ Now you can go,”’ said the latter, coolly, ac- 
companying him to the door. Returning, he ad- 
dressed himself to the astonished witnesses, 
warned them not to repeat the slanders they had 
heard, unless they also declared their refutation, 
and bowed them out also. 

“T hope I haven’t frightened you too much,” 
he said, going up to the almost motionless figure 
of his wife; “there was no other way to do. 
Long ago I planned my course of action, and 
to-day you have seen it carried out. Of course 
there was no other way but for him to see you, 
and that is why I brought him before youas I did.” 

“You have done well,” she said, admiringly ; 
“but I can hardly realize, it is so like a dream. 
Thank God, at last lam righted!” And burst- 
ing into tears, she sobbed on his shoulder. 

From that time Ida Westbrook recovered. 
Jesse was ever after spoken of as the man who 
dared to take the law in his own hands, and no 
one ventured to molest him. Lord Henry Den- 
ham never made the trouble he threatened, and 
a blooming family grew up around farmer Jesse 
Westbrook and the gentle Ida his wife. 
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REMARKABLE HISTORICAL FACTS, 

The New York Picayune says that the battle of 
Waterloo was not an American victory, and it is 
a matter of doubt whether any Chinese took 
therein. Boarding-houses were unknown 

in the island of Juan Fernandez at the time Mr. 
Selkirk resided there. Mr. Chanfrau was not 
the original Mose, but Mose in Egitto. Lager 
beer was unknown in the days of Ptolemy. The 
O’Ryan tamily are descended from the constella- 
tion Orion. There are no existing Sanscrit 
manuscripts of Puss in Boots. The melodies 
of Mother Goose are undoubtedly the production 
of Tupper. Postage was not prepaid on the 
letters of Junius. The egg broken by Colum- 
bus was hard boiled. Samson is presumed to be 
the first gentleman that ever travelled on his 
muscle. The Yankeeism, “ Do Tell,” was orig- 


inally used by a boy named Albert, to his father, 
a Swiss gentleman, famous for his skill with the 
ow. Salt was ey manufactured in the 


dings—hence sometimes 
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THE DESECRATED ALTAR. 


BY DAVID A. HARRISON. 


“Wuar is to be done now ?” 

With this exclamation, Donna Maria Pacheco 
Padilla, a young and handsome woman, entered 
a plain, almost meanly furnished room where sat 
a young girl sewing. 

“Inez, what is to be done ?” 

The young girl raised her head at this ques- 
tion, and smiled as she said: “ Unless you tell 
me the cause of your trouble, Maria, I am sure I 
can suggest no remedy.” 

“ Read that, Inez,” said Donna Maria, hand- 
ing her companion an open letter ; “and read it 
aloud, too, that I may be sure I have not read 
wrong.” 

The young girl read in a low, sweet voice the 
following letter : 


“Dearest Maria,—May this short, hurried 
note find you as well as it eaves me, though I 
am in sore perplexity. In my distress I apply 
to you. Our money is all gone, the soldiers even 
now are in rags, and if aid be not sent forthwith 
even food will be scarce. Men cannot fight vig- 
orously when hungry. Contrive some way to 
help us. I can write no more. 
Your devoted husband, Papriva.” 


Such was the letter which caused Donna Ma- 
ria’s inquietude. The lips of Inez Pacheco paled 
as she read, and with tearful eyes she looked up 
and herself asked the question, “ What is to be 
done, Maria 

“I cannot tell,” exclaimed Donna Maria, 
despairingly, and a sad smile spread over her 
face as she looked round the room and said : 
“There is nothing left here to take. All the 
rich furniture went last week, together with my 
jewels.” 

“There are my diamonds yet remaining, 
Maria,” said Inez. 

“And they shall remain, too, for you shall 
not be deprived of them. I must not aid my 
husband by robbing my sister.” 

“You forget, Maria,” said Inez, raising her 
head, proudly, “that by your husband’s side 
fights one who is dearer to me than life ; as dear 
to me as your husband, and who would have 
been mine now but for this dreadful civil war.” 

Donna Maria rose and kissed the earnest face 
of the young girl, and looking at her proudly 
said: “ You shall do as you wish, dear Inez, and 
when this struggle shall be over, may we see 
brighter days.” 

At this moment there entered a tall, middle- 
aged woman, whose stern face and formal, un- 
bending figure was in strong contrast with the 
lithe, rounded, graceful figures of Donna Maria 
and her sister. The new-comer gazed with pen- 
etrating eyes upon the young woman for several 
minutes before she spoke, and when she did open 
her lips her voice sounded cold and harsh. 

“ Why do I see these sad faces before me ?” 

Donna Maria looked up. 

“Ah, Donna Marguerite, there comes sad 
news from my husband’s camp. Their ;money 
is gone. Success seems afar off, and poverty is 
in the camp. The soldiers want clothes, and 
soon may actually want food—” 

“Let them!” exclaimed Donna Marguerite, 
as she seated herself before a large embroidery 
frame. 

Donna Marguerite was one of those fanatics 
who are to be found in every age who affect the 
coarse dress, rigid habits and narrow thoughts of 
the inhabitants of the convent, and who, instead 
of entering the convent and shutting themselves 
from the world they contemn, persist in living 
among people more cheerfully inclined, and tor- 
menting them with their austere manners. 

Donna Marguerite bent her head over the 
frame and began to embroider diligently. The 
work before her was an altar cloth of rich purple 
velvet, and with skillful fingers Donna Marguer- 
ite traced the rich wreath in silver and pearl. 

Donna Marguerite was the only sister of Don 
John de Padilla. In her youth, and she was a 
woman of fifty now, she had been a beauty and 
a belle, one of the most brilliant women at court. 
In the full flash of her beauty she was engaged 
to a young nobleman. War, that fell destroyer 
of so many happy homes, robbed Marguerite of 
her lover. For a long time after she received the 
news of her lover’s death she was very ill, and 
her life despaired of. When she recovered her 
health, she was no longer the dashing, fascinating 
Marguerite Lopez, but a pale, sad woman, old 
before her time. 


These facts Donna Maria knew, and it helped 
her bear patiently and cheerfully with the bitter 
taunts and cold sarcasms which Marguerite too 
often used in place of arguments or advice. 

“O, dear Marguerite!” exclaimed Maria, 
quickly, “do not say such awful things. Do 
you forget that your brother, who was the pride 
and joy of his lamented father, is among the 
sufferers 

“T remember it with tears and prayers.” 

“Your brother, you must remember, Mar- 
guerite, is one who will suffer himself, rather 
than allow those who are round him to do so.” 

know all that, and he should have my sym- 
pathy were he not forgetting his rank, his honor, 
everything, and raising his arms against his law- 
ful sovereign.” 

The beautiful tace of Maria Padilla grew 
crimson, and her voice fairly trembled with ea- 
gerness as she said in low, deep tones : 

“He is right. He aids a distressed people. I 
would scorn him did he weakly bow to tyranny 
because that tyrant was his lawful sovereign. 
Charlse V. ceases to be worthy of respect when 
he abuses his power.” 

“Right, Maria!” exclaimed Inez, earnestly ; 
“and now we must bend all our energies to help- 
ing our friends in this struggle.” 

Inez and Maria retired to a farther corner of 
the room and conversed in low tones. With 
cold, unsympathizing eyes Marguerite Lopez 
watched them. 

While they make plans and reject them, we 
will leave them, and give our readers some siight 
information concerning Don John Padilla and 
his movements. 

It was just after the return of Charles V. from 
England, in June, 1522, that the troubles with 
the people began. The Cortes of Gallicia grant- 
ed him rights which the citizens of Toledo con- 
sidered as unconstitutional, and considering 
themselves, on account of the great privileges 
they enjoyed, as guardians of the liberties of the 
Castilian Commons, and finding that no regard 
was paid to their remonstrances, they took arms 
with tumultuous violence, and seizing the gates 
of the city, which were fortified, attacked the al- 
cazar or castle, which they soon obliged the gov- 
ernor to surrender. Emboldened by this success, 
they deprived of authority all persons whom 
they suspected of being attached to the court, 
established a popular form of government, com- 
posed of deputies from several parishes in the 
city, and levied troops in their own defence. The 
chief leader of the people in these insurrections was 
Don John de Padilla, the eldest son of the com- 
mendator of Castile, a young nobleman of gen- 
erous temper, undaunted courage, and very tal- 
ented ; possessing, in fact, those attributes which 
in times of civil disorder raise men to power and 
eminence. The first care of Padilla, who was 
the darling of the soldiers, and the other popular 
leaders, was to form a union or association 
among the malecontents, that they might act 
with greater regularity and success. A general 
convention was held at Avila. Deputies came 
from almost all the cities in the kingdom. They 
all bound themselves by solemn oath to live and 
die in defence of the privileges of their order, 
which they called the “holy junta.” 


What they now stood most in need of was 
money to pay the troops. A great part of the 
current coin had been carried out of the country 
by the Flemings ; commerce of every kind be- 
ing interrupted by the war, the revenue decreased 
daily, and the junta, fearing to disgust the people 
by burdening them with taxes, were almost in 
despair. In this difficulty Don John applied to 
his beautiful, accomplished wife, the noble Maria 
Pacheco, to whom we will now return. 

“What have you decided upon ?” asked Don- 
na Marguerite, as Maria Padilla rose and seemed 
about to leave the room. 

“ Ah, I cannot tell you, Marguerite,” answer- 
ed the young woman, quietly, “ for itis a wicked, 
wicked decision to come to.” 

“Pause then ere you decide,” solemnly ex- 
claimed Donna Marguerite, as she, pushing aside 
the embroidery frame, came forward and con- 
fronted the young wife of General Padilla. 

Maria turned a little pale, and she bent her 
proud head—not in shame but thought. Mar- 
guerite mistook the cause of her hesitation, and 
exclaimed in deep tones, while she pointed up- 
wards; “ Beware! The vengeance of Heaven 
is not slow to fall upon the sinner !” 

Maria raised her head impatiently, proudly, 
and though her face was pale, there was no wav- 
ering expressed in the clear, dark eyes or the 
tightly compressed mouth. 


“Be silent, dear Marguerite. My mind is 
made up. The end justifies the means, and may 
I be forgiven if I sin too deeply, but to-morrow 
the troops shall have aid.” 

So speaking she walked out of the room. 
Donna Marguerite stood for a moment motion- 
less, then turning suddenly to the gentle Inez, 
who sat where her sister left her, she demanded : 

“ Whut does your sister propose to do ?”’ 

The young girl shuddered and burst into tears, 
but made no reply. 

“ What does your sister propose to do, Inez?” 
again asked Donna Marguerite, approaching, and 
laying her hand on the young girl’s shoulder. 

The momentary weakness seemed to have 
passed, for the girl rose and said as proudly as 
her sister: “ Question me not. God will bless 
the deeds of my sister, whatever they may be.” 

“Rash girl! I fear some wicked, cursed 
deed is about to be done. I will watch over and 
frustrate your designs should they prove a vio- 
lation of any sacred rights.” 

Inez looked scornfully at the austere woman 
before her. Coldly, almost contemptuously, she 
looked at her ; then her glance softened, and the 
voice was very gentle in which she spoke. * 

“ Dear Marguerite, look back upon your youth 
and see if there was not a time when you would 
willingly have risked anything, everything, to aid 
one you loved, one who was dearer to you than 
life.” 

A deeper shade of paleness spread over the 
cold face of Marguerite, and she clasped her 
hands tightly across her bosom, which was heav- 
ing with deep emotion. Inez noted the agitation, 
and continued speaking. 

“TI will not believe, Marguerite, that you were 
not capable of loving as a true woman loves, 
with her whole heart and soul; but I feel sure 
you would have made any great sacrifice in your 
power. Remembering the joy and love that 
once were yours, judge not my sister harshly. She 
has made up her mind to do that which calls for 
all her firmness and courage, and in which 1 will 
aid her to the extent of my abilities. Seek not 
to know what it is, for her designs are kept from 
you through charity, and not from a want of con- 
fidence. I implore you, Marguerite, pray that 
all may go well. Resume yoittr embroidery, and 
let no anxious thought be wasted on us. If we 
commit an unpardonable sin, being wholly igno- 
rant, you are free from all blame.” 

So speaking, Inez bent her head and lett the 
room. For a moment or two Marguerite stood 
as she had done while Inez spoke to her, then 
she tottered to the window and sank on her 
knees beside the embroidery frame. The heavy 
folds of purple velvet covered with shining silver 
leaves hung beside her, contrasting strangely 
with that dark, plain, agitated figure. Feelings 
so long pent up now burst forth, and the stern, 
impassionless Marguerite wept bitterly. Only a 
short time the emotion lasted. The distant 
sound of a closing door caused her to spring to 
her feet, and when Inez and Maria entered the 
room, Donna Marguerite was bending over her 
embroidery, apparently as unmoved as usual. 
But the emotion had a good effect, for it brought 
a softened feeling with it. 

“Tnez, it is time.” 

So spake Donna Maria de Padilla, as after 
gently tapping she entered her sister’s room. 
Inez was kneeling before a small ebony crucifix. 
She raised her head as her sister spoke, but she 
did not rise. 

“ Maria, Maria, I have passed a sleepless, tear- 
ful night, and my heart is weak. Dear sister 
pause, pause. My heart sinks with dread. I—” 

“Hush, if you love me! My night has been 
sleepless. I have tossed restlessly, but my mind 
is made up. The struggle has been feartul, and 
may God forgive me if I have judged wrong- 
fully. If Ihave, may the wrath of Heaven fall 
upon me alone. Ah, I see it all. Sister, I will 
go alone. I was wrong to acquaint you with my 
intentions. You shall be spared. Remain where 
you are; kneel and pray for me. Farewell.” 

So saying, Donna Maria glided from the 
room. The door had scarcely closed, when it 
re-opened, and Inez, shrouded in a long mantle, 
stepped forth and seized her sister’s hand. 

“ You wrong me, Maria. I am firm now; the 
weakness has passed, and Iam calm. My hands 
tremble no longer. Come.” 

With swift but silent steps Maria and Inez 
glided down stairs. In the vast hal! were assem- 
bled her retinue, clothed in black like their mis- 
tress. With lowered heads and loud lamenta- 
tions she and her retinue passed along the streets 
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to the vast cathedral of Toledo. With solemn 
tread they proceeded up the resounding nave to 
the foot of the altar and there knelt in prayer. 
Throwing back her mantle.and raising her white 
hands, she exclaimed in thrilling tones : 

“Your loved master is suffering for want of 
money. God bids us sends it to him. All, 
everything of value that his palace contains is 
gone. If your hearts are weak, General Padilla 
will suffer, perhaps die. The sacred temple of 
God yields the prize. Take everything of value 

ou can find!” And as she finished speaking, 

onna Maria with a firm hand seized upon a 
richly jewelled vase which stood upon the altar. 
The servants hesitated fora moment, then fol- 
lowed the example of their young mistress, to 
whom they were perfectly devoted. 

In a very short space of time the cathedral 
was stripped of whatever there was of value. 
Haden with their booty, which they concealed 
under their long cloaks, the servants of the house 
of Padilla returned to their abode. Donna Ma- 


ria and her sister Inez remained behind. Hold- 
ing in her hand the cup she had seized, Maria 
knelt in prayer. A few minutes spent so, and 

rose to return. As she did so, her eyes en- 
countered the figure of a priest who stood gazing 
at her with wonder-struck eyes. She bowed her 
head and was about to pass on, when the eyes of 
the _— fell upon the massive golden goblet she 
— in her hands. One step and he was beside 


er. 

“Daughter, what would you do?’ he ex- 
claimed, and laid his hand on the cup. “Is it 
— that you have dared to violate God’s 

oly altar? Have you dared to commit that 
sacrilege at which rough, hardened soldiers 
shrink? Speak, Donna Maria de Padilla, for I 
know you, and tell me what insanity has led you 
to commit this crime ” 

Maria de Padilla, though she was far above 
being influenced by the superstitious fears which 
the common peo le felt, yet shuddered slightly 
at the words of the priest. She folded her hands 
upon her breast and replied : 


“Father, I call it not sacrilege. It was dire 
necessity which compelled me to do it. I must 
pass on.” 

“Stay, rash woman,” exclaimed the priest, 
“and hear my last words! May the wrath of 
God follow you and yours to the end of the 
earth! May you never feel the—” 

“ Holy Virgin aid us!” exclaimed Inez, spring- 
hy the side of the priest and grasping his 
robe. “Father, spare us! spare us! O, curse 
us not! Pray for us, pray for us, but do not 
curse us!” 

The enraged priest shook his cassock free trom 
the frightened girl’s grasp. Again he raised his 
voice, and the echoes of it sounded through the 
vast building, chilling the hearts of the two 
women. 

“‘ May the curse of God light upon—” 

With a wild cry Inez clapped her hands to her 
ears and fled like a deer, closely followed by her 
sister, fled down the long, gloomy aisles, out un- 
der the massive portal to the bright sunlight. 
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Rapidly the two women, drawing their mantles 
over their faces, threaded the streets, and breath- 
less reached their home. Once there, they 
seemed more at ease. Throwing aside her man- 
tle Donna Maria exclaimed : 

“I fear net God’s wrath, Inez. The curses of 
that priest are powerless to work me evil. My 
husband and your lover, Inez, are freed from 
their difficulties.” 

Thus it was that the young, proud wife of 

General Padilla, with unequalled bravery and 
firmness, freed the whole of the “holy junta” 
from — Scarcely another woman at that 
time could have been found so utterly regardless 
of the superstitions of the age. 
. The whole city rung with the news that the 
sanctity of the cathedral had been violated. Few 
knew who had done the deed for a long while. 
Donna Marguerite stood aghast at the recital 
given by one of the servants. With trembling 
steps she hurried to her sister-in-law’s room. She 
found Maria lying exhausted on her couch. 

“Maria de Padilla,” she exclaimed, “ have I 
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A MUSSULMAN MARRIAGE PROCESSION IN INDIA. 


been told aright? Did you counsel and aid in 
the desecration of the altar of Toledo 2” 

“ Ay, Marguerite, and your brother and m 
husband, as well as the whole city, are saved. If 
my sin is great, you who have devoted your life 
to God must pray for me.” 

“ Pray !” exclaimed Marguerite; “ the prayers 
of the whole city will scarcely avail you. Were 
you mad?” 

“No. My husband wished money, and now 
he has it. I fear nothing now.” 

“May the holy virgin forgive you, Maria de 
Padilla, but I fear some dreadful misfortune will 
be sent upon you. I go to pray for you.” 

So saying, the pious Marguerite left the room, 
scarcely able to breathe while in the presence of 
such a wretch as the graceful Maria de Padilla. 

Sometime afterwards, when the brave Don 
John de Padilla, together with some friends, was 
beheaded for treason, who shall dare say that the 
blow was sent in punishment for Tae Desecra- 
TED ALTAR? 
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MUSSULMAN MARRIAGE PROCESSION. 

The engraving on this page is from a drawing 
made by a native artist, and is consequently reli- 
able in all its details, though to our unaccus- 
tomed eyes it appears more like a theatrical pa- 
geant than a scene of real life. Yet in the gor- 
geous East these displays are of frequent occur- 
rence. The mounted horsemen, ponderous ele- 
phants, the splendid palanquin with its sumptu- 
ously arrayed bearers, the escort with their gilded 
maces, the torch-bearers, the camels, are all gath- 
ered on such an occasion to do honor to the bride 
and bridegroom. Mdme. Pfeiffer, in her inter- 
esting work, “ A Woman’s Journey Round the 
World,” thus records some particulars of a Mus- 
sulman marriage procession, which she became 
acquainted with during her stay at Calcutta :— 
“On the day appointed for the ceremony a 
grand procession proceeds to the house of the 
bridegroom ; and late in the evening the bride 
herself is also conveyed there in a close palan- 
quin, with music _ torches, and a large crowd 


of friends, many of ‘whom carry regular pyr- 


amids of tapers ; that well-known kind of fire- 
work, the Bengal fire, with its beautiful light-blue 
flame, is also in requisition for the evening’s pro- 
ceedings. On arriving at the bridegroom’s house 
the newly married couple alone are admitted ; 
the rest remain outside playing, singing and hal- 
looing until broad day.” 

To this brief account ot a Mussulman wed- 
ding procession we add a description, from the 
same source, of the procession at a Hindoo mar- 
riage :—“ It was the month (March) in which the 
Hindoos prefer to celebrate their marriages, and 
we met in several streets many processions of 
that kind. The bridegroom is enveloped in a 
purple mantle, his turban dressed out with gold 
tinsel, tresses, ribbons, and tassels, so that from 
a distance it appears like a rich crown. The de- 
pending ribbons and tassels —— cover the 
whole face. He is seated upon a horse; rela- 
tives, friends and guests surround him on foot. 
When he reaches the house of the bride, the 
doors and windows of which are securely closed, 


on the 


he seats himself quietly, and patiently 
threshold. The female relations and friends also 
gather together here, without conversing much 


with the bridegroom and the other men. This 
scene continues unchanged until nightfall. The 
bridegroom then departs with his friends; a 
closely-covered wagon, which has been held in 
readiness, is drawn up to the door; the females 
slip into the house, bring out the thickl -veiled 
bride, push her into the wagon, and follow her 
with the melodious music of the tam-tam. The 
bride does not start until the bridegroom has 
been gone a quarter of an hour. The women 
then accompany her into the bridegroom’s house, 
which, however, they leave soon afterwards. The 
music is kept up in front of the house till late in 
the night. It is only the marriages of the lower 
classes that are celebrated in titis manner.” 


Make good use of time, if thou lovest eterni- 
ty. Yesterday cannot be recalled—to-morrow 
cannot be secure—to-day is only thine ;—if once 
lost, it is lost forever. 
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‘THE MOORISH SORCERER. 


A TALE OF GRANADA. 


BY COURTLAND LIVINGSTON. 


Tue commencement of the year 1565 saw the 
assembling of a vast fleet under the direction of 
the Duke of Medina Czli, Governor of Sicily, 
for the purpose of subduing, if possible, the noted 
corsair of the Mediterranean, Dragut, in whom 
the terrors of Barbarossa had been revived in the 
inhabitants of the Sicilian and Neapolitan coast. 
The protection which Charles V. had not been 
able fully to give to his subjects, was still more 
difficult to obtain under Philip II., and the latter 
having suffered through his own subjects, by the 
depredations of the corsairs, was now determined 
to punish their audacity. 

The insufliciency of the duke, the loss of four 
thousand men by an epidemic, and the loss of 
several of the ships, by becoming entangled 
among the flats and shallow waters, while others 
were wrecked on the coast and became the prey 
of the Turk, rendered the expedition a sad fuil- 
ure. The second was conducted with far more 
sagacity. Philip collected a numerous fleet from 
Spain and Italy, solicited the aid of Portugal 
and that of the gallant Knights of Malta, and 
when the armament had reached a force of ninety 
large, and sixty small vessels, he made a more 
judicious choice of an admiral than before, by 
appointing Don Francis Mendoza to the 
command. 

The Knights of Malta, formerly the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem, expelled from Rhodes 
by the infidels, in the time of Charles V., were 
now led by John Parriot de la Valette as grand- 
master. This man, illustrious by his character, 
his noble deeds and the ardor with which he had 
clung to his profession, from the age of twenty, 
added a crowning glory to his name by the zeal 
and courage with which he defended the citadel 
of Malta. Calling to his aid the members of the 
fraternity in various parts of Europe, he collected 
a body of more than three thousand men. 
Added to these were five hundred galley slaves, 
released upon the solemn pledge of faithful ser- 
vice, and the Spanish and Italian troops com- 
pleted the strength of the garrison. 


At the camp of Solyman, all was rage and in-. 


dignation against the Knights of Malta. The 
galleys of the latter had captured a Turkish gal- 
leon in the waters of Levant, laden with magni- 
ficent goods for the use of the ladies of the sul- 
tan’s harem. This cargo was estimated at 
eighty thousand ducats. Bitterly indeed did the 
fair creatures mourn the loss of their splendid 
luxuries, and bitterly did Solyman vow to 
avenge them. For every tear that flowed from 
the brilliant eyes of his favorites, he swore to pay 
back the debt by the death of a Christian. 

Under the influence of so worthy a motive, the 
infidels advanced upon Malta, and the siege of 
St. Elmo, which cost the lives of fifteen hundred 
Christians and ten thousand Turks, commenced. 
For awhile the Turkish standard towered above 
the fortress, but it was replaced by the Banner of 
the White Cross, and the Knights of Malta stood 
once more upon their rock, invincible against 
the infidels. It was on this occasion that Philip 
bestowed upon the grand-master a sword and 
dagger, of which the hilts were of solid gold, 
adorned with diamonds. 


After the cessation of the various civil wars, 
an edict was published by Philip, forbidding any 
one to enter the kingdom in the Moresco dress. 
For a long time the order was punctiliously 
obeyed, but sometimes it would be broken by 
those who professed themselves astrologers, and 
to whom the Moorish costume imparted a show 
of oriental grandeur ang magnificence. 

Among the nobles of Granada was Lord de 
Menezes, a man somewhat advanced in years, 
and having two sons, Carlos and Alphonso. 
Some years before an orphan child had been 
committed to the care of De Menezes by a friend, 
a Spanish cavalier who lost his life at the siege 
of St. Elmo. Impressed with the belief that he 
should not survive, he charged one of the 
Knights of Malta to seek out his motherless 
child and carry her to his friend, De Menezes. 
The brave knight had nobly executed his trust, 
and the young Isabella was reared with the two 
sons of her guardian, who were but a few years 
older than herself. 

Between Aiphonso-and Isabelia an attachment 
of the tenderest kind existed. Nearer her age 


than Carlos, and possessed of an amiable disposi- 
tion, which prompted him to all kind and gener- 
ous deeds towards the little orphan, his image 
became the idol of her thoughts. Lord De Men- 
ezes himself looked on with an approving smile, 
and when at length Alphonso, at the age of 
twenty, declared his wish of marrying Isabella, 
the father gave the blessing he asked and re- 
joiced that one whom he had loved as a child, 
would now come into that relation in reality. 

In the whole kingdom no man could be found 
who united in himself more perfect qualities of 
mind and person than Alphonso de Menezes. 
Tall and finely formed, with a face of great 
beauty, a kingly eye and a wide and noble fore- 
head, his was indeed an exterior which might 
well justify the admiration of the young and in- 
nocent girl. But when to these were added the 
superior graces of the mind, and the noble senti- 
ments of a heart that beat high at great deeds or 
melted into sympathy with sorrow and suffering, 
what wonder that Isabella loved as maiden sel- 
dom loved before ? 

To Carlos, however, the unhidden affection 
between the two was a source of the most bitter 
emotion. He, who had checked his own violent 
temper and guarded his proud and revengeful 
thoughts, lest the expression should troub!e the 
happiness of Isabella, could not endure that the 
prize which he desired should become his broth- 
er’s, and a fierce and haughty rage took posses- 
sion of his soul. 

Isabella could not tell why she grew so uneasy 
in the presence of him whom she had ever called 


her brother ; but whenever he appeared, she felt | 


a trembling at her heart, and a sudden subsiding 
of all joyful emotions. The beautiful songs 
which were ever welling from her lips in hall or 
chamber, or orange bower, were checked at the 
sight of Carlos, who now seemed to follow her 
footsteps continually. No hour, devoted to love 
and Alphonso, remained free from his intrusion, 
and he would not retire from her presence until 
the lateness of the hour forbade even the favored 
lover to stay longer. 

Alphonso often found the dark eyes of Isabel- 
la swimming in the tears which Carlos wrung 
from her, but good and generous as he was, he 
could not suspect his brother of attempting to 
supplant him in her affections, and he laughed at 
her fears and kissed away the drops that accused 
Carlos of wrong. ‘The father suspected nothing, 
and often talked to his eldest son in a way that 
made him suffer both sorrow and rage, of the 
good fortune of Alphonso in securing for his wife 
a being so beautiful, so good and simple-hearted 
as their own Isabella. 

Already the orange-blossoms were budding 
that were to adorn the brows of a fairer bride 
than Granada had ever boasted, when Alphonso 
suddenly disappeared. No clue whatever could 
be traced of him, and the only supposition was 
that he had been accidentally drowned. 

No heart ever wholly gives up a being thus 
lost, and even Isabella cherished a faint hope that 
some mysterious agency might restore the absent 
lover. De Menezes smothered his own deep 
grief in attempting consolation to the bereaved 
orphan. Carlos alone affected to believe that no 
accident had occurred, and that ‘the absence of 
Alphonso was a wilful forsaking of his bride. It 
was not in his power to induce any idea of that 
nature to enter the hearts of the father and Is- 
abella. They knew too well the strength and 
nobleness of his affection, and exonerated him 
from all purposes so fraught with baseness, so 
contrary to his own noble nature. 


In Granada, where the Moors once built mag- 
nificent palaces, and where that of the Moorish 
kings yet stands, although partly destroyed to 
make room for the Alhambra, there was still an 
obscure corner where a few of that nation found 
a home. Poor, miserable and illiterate, they 
yet possessed a chieftain. Incapable of govern- 
ing themselves, they had placed their interests in 
the hands of one of their countrymen. Lewis 
Basa had carried away a Moorish girl who was 
betrothed to one of the leaders of her tribe, but 
who could not resist the handsome countenance 
of a lover who, to the somewhat aged prince, was 
as “ Hyperion to a setyr.” Flight was inevit- 
able, and Basa chose rather to inhabit the de- 
cayed portion of Granada, and dwell upon the 
former grandeur which its history described, to 
gaze on the works of his proud ancestors, which, 
before the siege of 1492, were the wonder of Eu- 
rope, than to bury himself in the dim solitude 
of the Sierra Nevada, which he had intended 
to do. 


In the obscure quarter which he had inhabited, 
he had, one day, been surprised to see a Spanish 
noble, who seemed stealthily to examine the 
dingy premises which were the abodes of the 
scattered tribe. Basa’s first thought was of 
Aguilla, his handsome wife, and he hastened to 
hide her from the prying eyes of the cavalier, by 
bidding her take her children to a house at some 
distance and lock herself within its walls until he 
should come for her. 

He then turned to the stranger, who entered 
into conversation with him, affected to condole 
with him upon the decay of the ancient grandeur 
of the Moors, and expressed a hope that old 
differences might some day give way to better 
teclings. 

“Philip of Spain will not always rule, per- 
haps,” answered the Moor, sullenly, “and the 
Moresco habit may one day be seen in the 
streets of Granada, side by side with the Span- 
ish cloak.” 

“True,” replied the stranger courteously. 
“Such would be my wish and that of others, 
who, I know, feel indignant at the cruelty he 
once manifested toward your nation.” 

Thus soothing the suspicions of the Moor, and 
apparently forgetting that he was placing it in 
the man’s power to denounce him as talking 
treason, the stranger contrived to impress him 
favorably, and a few more visits having passed, 
in which Basa could see no design upon his wife, 
but a decided aversion to her being present at 
their interviews, he became eager for his coming. 

One morning the youngest child of Basa, the 
little three-year-old Amuretta, in her eagerness 
after shells, was drawn to the very edge of the 
water. A wave was rolling inward and the 
frail form yielded to its pressure. In a mo- 
ment it would have been too late. The child did 
not see her danger, but the strong arm of the 
strange cavalier was around her and brought 
her, dripping and senseless, to the shore. 

The father was frantic at the sight of his pale 
blossom thus borne down by the heavy wave, 
but when she revived, his gratitude knew no re- 
straint. Amuretta was the darling of the rough, 
unpolished Moor, and even the mother did not 
show so much emotion as he did at her preser- 
vation. 

“Pretty shell !’’ was the child’s first word, as 
the faint pink hue came into her cheek, and in 
the little hand a frail, delicate sea-shell was 
found tightly grasped through all that almost 
death-struggle. 

“Now, then, sir, command me! I will do 
your bidding, for the sake of my darling. Iand 
my men are yours.” 

The stranger bent his lips to the ear of the 
swarthy Moor. The words he uttered brought 
a flush to the cheek and a frown to the brow. 

“T did not think, my lord, that I should hear 
a proposal like that from your lips; but never 
mind! Iam bound to do your will, by my own 
promise, and as the man is doubtless your ene- 
my, and would do the same by you, I will aid 
you all I can.” 

Still the Moor trembled. He had been bold, 
reckless, a marauder, a chief of lawless, outcast 
men, but he was unstained by any deeper crime, 
and this one looked monstrous to him. The 
stranger offered him gold, and he dashed it to 
the ground. “ For gratitude, not gold!” he said, 
“T take away a life to pay you for the precious 
one you gave back to me!” 

‘Even the stranger shuddered at the words he 
uttered, and turned away as if irresolute. But 
after a brief space, he looked up and said: 
“Well, Basa, I accept the gratitude you feel 
I know that it would be impossible to bribe 
you with gold; so let it be a bond between us.” 

“ And this man is your enemy, my lord ¢” 

“He keeps me from my love. Is not that 
enough 

“ Enough for me, if it is enough for thee, my 
lord.” 

“ Well then, away with squeamish fears.” 


In an apartment of the Meneres palace, the 
father of the two young men, worn down by the 
mysterious disappearance of his son, was talking 
earnestly with Isabella. She—a pale, drooping 
flower that had not smiled since the day on which 
the orange-blossoms were budding for her bridal 
—was answering him with tears. 

“ Isabella,” said the old man, “ Carlos loves 
you. Why is it, now that six years have passed 
since Alphonso’s death, that you cannot bear to 
hear of this without a shudder?” 

“T cannot. 1 have no power to love him. 
My heart is buried within Alphonso’s grave.” 


“For my sake, Isabella! But look, child! 
Here comes the inquisitor, Manfredo.” 

“The inquisitor? Father, what can he want 
with us?” 

A sallow, low-browed man entered the room 
by one door, just as Carlos came in another. 
They met. 

“ This is well, my Lord Carlos!” ssid Man- 
fredo. ‘ The Moresco woman who came up to 
the city last evening, trom some unknown quar- 
ter, wishes to see you.” 

“ For what ?” 

“ Her husband has been seized on suspicion of 
having gone back to the faith he had abjured, and 
has referred us to you, as witness for his fidelity 
to the holy ehurch.” 

The woman who had quietly crept in behind 
the inquisitor, now came forward. Carlos looked 
at her. 

“I cannot serve you, if I would,” he said, 
gravely. “I never saw you belare.” 

“TI thought so,” said the woman, bitterly. 
“Think a moment. My husband’s name is 
Basa.” 

“T never heard of him,” repeated Carlos, yet 
a strange pallor was on his lip, and the big drops 
stood upon his forehead. By a violent effort, he 
recovered himself, and after a few moments’ re- 
flection, he told the inquisitor that the woman 
was right and that her husband was a good 
Christian, begging him to have him released. 
De Menezes urged the woman to stay and take 
some refreshment, but her anxiety would not per- 
mit her to eat. 

“T shall not taste food again until Basa is 
free,” said Aguilla, but she lingered near Is- 
abella, as she passed out to the garden which 
bordered on the seashore. With a fierce glance 
after Manfredo, she took a little poniard from her 
bosom. . 

“T had hard work to keep this from coming 
out, lady, while that man was here.” 

“Hush! Are you a woman, and say such 
things ?” asked Isabella. 

“You know not my wrongs, lady. That man, 
the agent of the inquisition, imprisoned me five 
years ago, with my sweet children. There was 
no bed, no fire, not a ray of light, save when 
they brought a lamp for one moment when giv- 
ing us the hard, black bread which kept the 
breath in us. O, lady, it was dreadful! Ishud- 
der even now when I think of what I suffered in 
that hideous den.” 

At that moment, a tall man passed the garden 
gate. His appearance disconcerted Isabella. 
She believed that he was seeking the woman. 
Perhaps it was her husband, escaped or re- 
leased, for she perceived that he wore the Moor- 
ish dress. 

“Do you know him ?” she asked. 

“No. He is some Moresco chieftain, per- 
haps, who hides among the mountains. He 
wears the Moorish dress forbidden by the royal 
edict.” 

Isabella dropped her veil, but Aguilla ac- 
costed him as he approached, to tell him of his 
danger. 

“You mistake,” he answered. 
Christian.” 

The woman saw that it was he who misunder- 
stood, and she begged Isabella to speak to him. 

“We are friends, sir,” said the trembling girl. 
“Tf you wish for concealment, Lord de Menezes 
will gladly shelter you. Or if you have been 
wronged, he is so generous, and the Lord Carlos 
is so brave, that no suffering would plead to them 
in vain.” 

The stranger seemed evidently agitated. He 
could only bow his thanks and say tnat he de- 
sired no assistance, and with a reverent air, he 
left their presence and walked up the high road, 
leaving Isabella almost as agitated as himself, 
yet not knowing why the Mour’s presence should 
have stirred her so strangely. 


” 


“T am a 


The morning after this arose with the red light 
of an autumnal sun. At the foot of a moun- 
tain whose steep sides formed the connecting 
link between Granada and the Sierra Nevada 
which made the background of the picture, two 
men were walking slowly together and talking in 
low tones, as if they feared listeners in that lonely 
place. 

“Look, Basa! yonder is your house.” 

“It is indeed in sight. , A pleasant sight, in- 
deed, after that horrible dungeon. Faith, my 
Lord. Carlos, one would almost abjure the Chris- 
tian faith, if it digs such graves for the living. 
My woes are ended, though, thanks to you, as 
for other favors. My little darling, my Amu- 
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retta! had it not been for your preserving arm, 
would now have been sleeping in the coral caves. 
How can I thank you ?” 

“ Basa, your debt is easily repaid.” 

“ How, sir? Command me.” 

“ He whom you killed was beloved by her I 
hoped long ago to have wedded.” 

“And you are not married? My lord, you 
told me otherwise.” 

“T know it; but now I own the truth, and re- 
quire further aid from you.” 

Basa looked dissatisfied, but begged him to 
go on. 

“This, then, is what I would have you do. 
The lady is a lover of the marvellous, and be- 
lieves in the ministry of spirits. With your 
help, I will contrive a scene in which music, and 
incense, and strange voices will excite her imag- 
ination. Dressed as a Moorish astrologer or sor- 
cerer, you can tell her mystery enough, and 
when the mummery has passed away, you must 
contrive that the picture which I bade you take 
from the dead man, shall be left where the smoke 
has evaporated. That will assure her of his 
death, and she will not listen to me until she is 
so assured.” 

“ But you told me, my lord, that the lady loved 
you, and that his return would bring death and 
dishonor upon you—upon her. Knowing the 
falseness of this, I cannot do it.” 

“Fool! you who killed for hire, must now 
have scruples to do this !” 

“Pardon me, my lord. I did not kill for hire. 
I served you from gratitude only. Besides, 7 
knew not then that it was your brother !” 

Carlos turned pale as death. He drew his 
breath with difficulty. ‘ Who told you?” 

“He told me himself. I could not kill him 
when he said that. I saw your likeness in his 
face, and although he bade me take his life 
when I told him that the lady whose portrait 
he wore, loved you only, still my hand would not 
do the work. Thank God I did not!” 

“Basa, you shall aid me now.” 

“T cannot, sir. Your servants would know 
me. Let me not appear in this. But one 
thing I will do. There was a stranger in the 
woods last evening, gathering herbs in the moon- 
Manfredo’s agents were out questioning 
him. He was a Moor, and as they sounded him 
in your name, to know why he lurked in your 
domain, he answered haughtily, ‘Tell the Lord 
Carlos I am one who can bring the dead to life.’ ” 

“ Where does he live ?” 

“Yonder, beside the brook, in a small dell. 
They call it the Giant’s Cradle. A mountain- 
ash covers his roof and hides the hut from sight.” 

“Well, then, I go to seek it. Farewell.” 

“ Farewell, sir, you cannot miss it.” 

Carlos was not long in finding the hut. The 
Moor was visible, and requested him to state his 
business. He told him that he loved a lady who 
would return his love if she could be satisfied of 
the death of another to whom she had been be- 
trothed. Until then, she would not wed him. 
He had a picture of her in his possession which 
she had given to her lover, “ but which,” said 
he, “she does not know that Ihave. You can 
call up the dead. Of course there will no form 
uppear, but when the smoke of the incense shall 
have passed away, this picture will give evidence 
to her that his spirit has left it there. Every- 
thing shall be ready. I will prepare the music, 
the altar and incense. Llere is the picture and 
here is your gold.” 

He passed out of the hut. The Moor flung 
down the money indignantly. He gazed with 
passionate tears upon the picture, which he then 
hid within his vest, while from a box he took 
another picture, representing a man lying in a 
wood, with three Moors standingover him. Se- 
curing this also beneath his garments, he pro- 
ceeded to the palace, and was ushered into the 
presence of Lord de Menezes, his son and Is- 
abella. A strain of music, soft as from an Eolian 
harp, rose upon the air. Isabella trembled and 
pressed close to her guardian. 

“ My lord,” she said, “ I would fain have been 
spared this mockery.” 

“ Do you not believe then, in spirits, lady?” 
asked the Moor. 

His voice thrilled through her very soul, and 
to save herself from observation, she said no 
more, but awaited calmly the result. Again his 
voice shook her with strange emotions, as he 
called upon the spirit of Alphonso toappear. A 
long pause followed, then renewed callings for 
Alphonso. Then it was that Isabella protested 
against the unholy ceremony, and insisted on 
being allowed to depart. 


After she had gone the Moor renewed the in- 
vocations, adding that if he was really dead, they 
desired him to bring that which he held closely 
when dying, but if still living, to give some token 
of the past. 

Suddenly the altar took fire and the bright 
light shone upon a picture. It was that of the 
wood scene, where the three Moors stood above 
the prostrate man. In one of the faces, Carlos 
recognized Basa. 

At this moment the door was forced open and 
Manfredo appeared with the officers of the Inqui- 
sition. They seized upon the Moor, accusing him 
of sorcery, while Carlos, who had been in appar- 
ent stupor from the moment that he had seen the 
resemblance of Basa in the picture, joined the 
cry, and hurried the servants to take the Moor to 
the dungeon, while Lord de Menezes sought Is- 
abella, fearful of the consequences of the scene 
upon her weakened nerves. 

“It must be true, Isabella, he said to her, ten- 
derly, “our beloved Alphonso is no more.” 

“ Believe it not, dear lord.” 

“Tt was no mortal trick, my child. The face 
was that of Alphonso. He was disarmed and 
overpowered, but still he clasped something to 
his heart—” 

“Tt was my portrait, father. 
secretly before we parted.” 

Carlos interrupted her, bringing in the keys of 
the dungeon, and saying that Manfredo had in- 
trusted the wizard Moor to his keeping. 

“That is well. But, Carlos, how do you ac- 
count for the speeches which the sorcerer made ? 
Surely he looked at you when he talked of guilt.” 

“Nay, father, I cannot tell. The sorcery is 
too much for my comprehension.” 

“Well, at least the picture may guide us to 
discover the villains who murdered Alphonso.” 

“Now God forbid !” said Carlos, in a voice too 
low to reach his father’s ear. Meanwhile, Is- 
abella had secured the keys of the dungeon. The 
thought had struck her that the Moor, although 
acting a sorcerer’s part, might bear some tidings 
to her of Alphonso’s life or death, and stealing 
out unobserved, she hastened to the door of that 
awful cell. A small lamp assisted her to find 
the lock, and in a moment she stood on the cold, 
damp flags. It was long before the dim light 
showed her the inmate of the place. At length 
she saw him lying on the stone bench that served 
him for a couch. The overshadowing turban of 
the magician was laid aside, and the hair, soft 
and curling in its black luxuriance, was thrown 
aside from the noble forehead. She held the 
light close to him, but the right hand was cover- 
ing the face. In the left, Isabella saw her own 
picture, and shrieked at the sight. The prisoner 
started and withdrew his hand from his face. O, 
the inexpressible joy of that sight. It was Al- 
phonso himself! * * The return, so blessed 
to Isabella, brought penitence to Carlos, but the 
memory of his guilt wrought his death. Al- 
phonso forgave him, but Isabella could never 
look upon his face again, even when dead. 

They were wedded without pomp, in a few 
days, and but for this one sad and painful remem- 
brance, were happy and serene. 


I gave it to him 
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THE DEATH OF MARLEY. 
A LEAF FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A MINER. 


BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 

Ir was about the hour of twelve—a wilting, 
broiling July day in the summer of 1849. We 
had crossed Bear River, and camped near Stee- 
ple Rock, on the preceding afternoon, and were 
now laying by, partly on account of the extreme 
heat, and partly to recruit our jaded cattle, when 
our attention was arrested by a single horseman 
dashing madly towards us from the west. He 
was in pursuit of a doctor; a terrible tragedy 
had just been enacted—a man named Marley 
had been shot. 

We mounted our horses—the doctor and I— 
and accompanying the young man on his return 
(he was Marley’s nephew), we were enabled to 
glean from him the following particulars : 

They had left St. Louis about the same time 
with ourselves, their company at the start con- 
sisting of five persons, one of whom had since 
died. Marley owned the teams, and the rest came 
out with him as passengers. Among their num- 
ber was a young fellow named Hunter, who had 
paid the farmer a liberal sum for the transporta- 
tion of himself and stores. They were both 
strong politicians, and as ill luck would have it, 


were very warm and earnest adherents to oppo- 
site factions. They had commenced on the start 
by agreeing to disagree, and had sustained their 
differences with admirable perseverance, contend- 
ing the ground inch by inch, much after the 
fashion of some of the more prominent bullies 
in the great political arena. They had quarrelled 
incessantly since leaving Green River, at which 
point we had last met, and since their arrival at 
Steeple Rock, it appeared that Marley had used 
abusive language to Hunter, and finally had 
capped the climax of his unmanliness by de- 
grading the mother of his opponent, who he had 
never known, by some foul and vulgar allusion 
not proper to mention. 

Driven to desperation by Marley’s meanness, 
Hunter rushed out of the tent to the store-wagon, 
where he had placed his revolver, fully deter- 
mined to force him toa retraction of his words, 
or perish in the attempt. On re-entering the 
tent, he called on Marley to retract, but instead 
of complying, the unreasonable fellow caught 
up an axe and rushed forward, as though he 
would cleave him to the earth; but before he 
could reach him, and before any one present 
could interfere, Hunter levelled his revolver and 
shot him through the abdomen. 

Such was the nephew’s version of the story 
before reaching their encampment, and what was 
still more remarkable, he did not consider Hun- 
ter much to blame. 

“T would have done the same thing,” added 
the young man, “had any one offered a similar 
insult to my mother.” 

On entering the tent, we found the unfortunate 
Marley stretched at full length on some buffalo 
robes. He was a man of giant strength, and his 
writhings and contortions were painful to wit- 
ness. We had observed Hunter on the outside 
before we entered the tent. He was a spare-built 
young man of about twenty-five, rather intellec- 
tual in appearance, of a remarkably quick, nerv- 
ous temperament, and as he walked rapidly up 
and down in front of the entrance, with his 
hands clasped behind him, it was evident to those 
who saw him that he was suffering the extremest 
mental agony. 

No sooner did Marley learn that my compan- 
ion was a doctor, than he expressed a desire that 
he should examine his wound, and tell him can- 
didly if he considered it a hopeless case ; for if so, 
he not only wished to be prepared for the event, 
but was desirous also of dictating a letter to his 
family. 

It seemed the poor fellow, even up to the pres- 
ent moment, had entertaincd some vague hope 
that his wound might not prove fatal. The doc- 
tor shook his head ominously, after a careful ex- 
amination, and Marley, who had been watching 
his countenance narrowly, read his fate in that 
one look. He turned a little on one side and 
groaned, but for the moment exhibited no other 
signs of emotion. 

“I suppose there is no need of your saying 
the word,” he at length.said in a husky voice ; 
“you think I will never leave this spot?” 

“Tdo. I would not conceal my true opinion 
from you, so long as you have required it, and so 
long as you have expressed a wish to communi- 
cate with your friends.” 

He groaned, and for a short time lay without 
motion, and so very silent that one might have 
imagined the grim conqueror had suddenly stolen 
amarch upon him. The doctor informed him 
that he could not possibly survive till morning, 
and advised him to lose no time in arranging his 
earthly affairs. 

He then desired, through us, to dictate a letter 
to his wife, which was to be safely forwarded to 
her address the moment we should arrive in Cal- 
ifornia; but as their camp afforded neither pens, 
paper, nor ink, I was compelled to ride back with 
the doctor to procure them. Obtaining the ne- 
cessary materials, I hurried back to execute the 
important mission. On reaching the tent, I 
heard thé voice of Marley. He was raving to 
himself in the most fearful manner, and heaping 
curses of the most terrible import upon the head 
of his murderer. Such language I never before 
heard—so full of despair, so bereft of all hope. 
I glanced into the tent, and saw that he was alone. 
He observed me in a moment, and knowing that 
I must have overheard some portion of his rav- 
ings, he exclaimed : 

“T thought no one heard me. But, O God! 
any one who has a family unprovided for, can 
imagine what one’s feelings must be in my situ- 
ation. Ihave but one word for the miserable, 
cowardly wretch who has effected this—this ruin 
upon my family. May a curse rest on him for- 


ever and forever! and may nothing he under-, 
takes ever prosper. When he dies, may he die 
as Iam dying, by the hand of some cowardly 
assassin, far from home and friends, and may his 
torments be lengthened out as mine have been, 
without a hope either for the present or the 
future !” 

“ Hold, Marley, for the love of heaven! don’t 
curse me; I am_ penitent! Spare me, and I 
Swear to you on my bended knees; I will bind 
myself by the most sacred oath ever registered 
in heaven by mortal lips, to make the welfare of 
your family subservient to all my aims and pur- 
poses in the future. Everything I obtain in this 
world shall be divided with them, fairly and 
equally, so help me God.” 

I turned and beheld Hunter standing near the 
entrance of the tent, and only a few feet from 
‘me. His head was bowed down, and a more 
perfect picture of human wretchedness could 
not well be conceived. I could not but pity him, 
and wondered how Marley could remain so sav- 
agely indifferent ; but I hardly stopped to con- 
sider the wide difference in our situations— 
myself in perfect health, Marley on the brink of 
the grave, and brought there by the very one 
now interceding fur forgiveness. I forgot also 
that it was far from natural for human nature to 
forgive those who have inflicted a mortal injury, 
and Marley, wholly unmoved by the other’s at- 
tempts at reconciliation, turned away his face 
with an expression of bitter scorn. I never wit- 
nessed a more fixed and determined look of 
hatred. 

“You shall not turn me from my purpose in 
this way,” cried the excited suppliant, gliding 
past me and approaching the prostrate man. 
“Tt is my desire to convince you of my sincerity. 
I wish to show you that I. would benefit those I 
have wronged. Do not interrupt me. It is not 
my wish to avoid the law. I am worth ¢hou- 
sands of dollars, which I will willingly make 
over to them, and on my arrival in California I 
will surrtnder myself up to the authorities. O, 
Marley, the idea of being cursed by one already 
on the brink of the grave is too horrible to think 
of. You can, you must, you will think better 
of 

“Never, never!’ shouted Marley, rising on 
his elbow and ‘glaring at Hunter with the ferocity 
of a wild beast. “ Hear me! If it was my last 
breath, I would curse you till I died. You can 
leave me, for that is all the consolation you will 
ever get from me, if I was to live a thousand 
years. Your cowardly face is so hateful to me, 
that if dying were only to shut my eyes on such 
as you, I wouldn’t mind it.” 

“The Almighty will decide which is the great- 
est coward!” cried Hunter, goaded to despera- 
tion by the bitter taunt. “I craved only the 
privilege of atoning for the past by devoting my 
life to those whose welfare ought to be as dear to 
you as me.” And with these words he glided 
out of the tent as silently as he had entered. 

For some seconds Marley lay with his eyes di- 
rected towards the spot where Hunter had dis- 
appeared, and then turning to me with a weary 
and exhausted look, he inquiringly said : 

“Can any one blame me? He has robbed me 
of the best part of my life, reduced my poor fam- 
ily, whom I can never more see, to want, and 
for no other cause than an unbridled slip of the 
tongue, which any reasonable man must have 
overlooked. No, no! I will not retract. May 
he be cursed forever and ever !” 

Marley was so exhausted after this terrible out- 
break, that he neither moved nor spoke for the 
space of five minutes. When he did, he seemed 
quite calm and collected. I then seated myself 
near him, and wrote according to his dictation. 
It was a kind and affecting letter, giving advice 
to his wife and children as to their future con- 
duct, and informing them that they would never- 
more see him in this world. When the task was 
completed, I sealed and addressed the letter as 
he wished, and the poor fellow gazed long and 
earnestly at the superscription. 

“Tt will be many a day in reaching them after 
I am under the sod!” 

He then placed it in my hand, and desired me 
to call in his nephews. I found them seated a 
short distance from the tent, smoking. I deliv- 
ered the request, and in a few minutes after was 
on my way back to camp. Marley died a little 
before twelve that night ; but his curse seemed to 
follow Hunter, for, on his arrival in California, 
he was found one morning murdered, dying even 
as Marley had prayed, by the hand of violence. 

This is no fancy sketch, gentle reader. It is 
literally true. 
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MAY FESTIVAL OF CHILDREN OF THE WARREN STREET CHAPEL, AT THE MUSIC HALL. 


MAY DAY AT THE BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 

We give, this week, a picture of one of the 
beautiful tableaux presented by the children of 
the Warren Street Chapel at their late May Day 
Festival, drawn expressly for us by Mr. gilfred 
Waud. The conductors of this institution have 
long been in the habit of providing pleasures for 
their youthful charge, and for any children or 
young persons desirous of enjoying them, within 
doors, on May Day. Our climate very rarely, if 
ever, admits of any other mode with comfort or 
safety. Much has been said about changing the 
day to the last of May or first of June in New 
England. It is hard to do so. The Sunday 
School excursions commence usually in June, 
and continue through summer, to furnish open 
air imitations of an English May Day. The 
shelter of a hall has for many years been found 
best for the first of May in Boston. It is gener- 
ally known in our community, and throughout 
our country, that the Warren Street Chapel has 
done not a little in all such ways for the pleas- 
ures of children, but it is not, by any means, as 
well known as it should be, that this has been 
done upon clear and high moral principles. We 
believe the institution 
has laid us all under 
great obligations, and il- 
lustrated and enforced 
one of our first social, 
civic, and, we are not 
afraid to add, Christian 
duties and privileges. 
Men, young and old, 
rich and poor, bond and 
free, will, do, and must 
have enjoyment. Our 
Saviour’s first miracle 
turned water into wine 
for a marriage festival. 
And wherever, in any 
age of the church, his 
example has been ftol- 
lowed, has been 
the result. So does the 
Catholic church find it, 
so did Martin Luther, 
many of the strictest 
protestants of Europe, 
and some of the best 
Christians of our own 
land. Mr. Barnard men- 
tions, in his late annual 
report of the Chapel, 
that our distinguished 
townsman, Hon. Theo- 
dore Lyman, learned 
this great lesson in Eu- 
rope, when he was study- 
ing men and manners 
there, on a tour in early 
life. He was convinced 
that the German vil- 
lages, where there was a 
little dance on the green 
after church, the minis- 
ters and the elders look- 
ing-on, were benefited in 
mahy ways and not 
harmed in any, by the 
custom. The people 
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learned to enjoy themselves rationally, really, 
and soberly. They were much less likely to be 
immoral than they would have been under a sys- 
tem of restraint and asceticism. To render a 
community free from vice, to lift them above the 
vulgar and gross allurements to sin, they must be 
familiar with suitable, beneficial and agreeable 
social pleasures. Miss Bremer had this on her 
mind when she asked a Sunday School class 
committed to her in America, if they never had 
a dance when the lesson was over. Of course, 
nobody here proposes dancing on the Sabbath, 
except the Shakers. But when the use of flow- 
ers is ridiculed, and simple dances are con- 
demned by the church people, as they were by 
the missionaries at the Sandwich Islands, there 
is every probability that the pleasure will be 
seized through stealth or hypocrisy, and all the 
more harm be done. How much wiser and bet- 
ter it is to provide occasional proper means of en- 
joyment, and take charge of the pleasures of 
the young especially, to keep them simple and 
pure, and to lend them all the advantage that 
must accrue from the presence of the wise and 
good. A lawyer, who was a member of a very 
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rocured admission for his 
office-boy at the Warren Street Chapel, as a 
matter of principle. The lad was interested, as 
might be supposed. He was often excused from 
work that he might attend ‘to dancing, singing, 
or some festivity. Matters went on very well. 
But robberies were detected in all the offices of 
the building where he and many other boys 
were employed, and it was found that every boy 
had joined in a conspiracy to rob their employ- 
ers except this boy, who had found something else 
and better to do in his singing, playing, dancing 
hours. “ Well,” said an old gentleman of the 
highest respectability from one of our southern 
cities, as he gazed with tears of delight upon 
some of the children’s dances, ‘‘ why, this is what 
I have prayed my Maker, all my life, to see!” 
“IT go back to my king in Denmark to say,” ob- 
served an officer of artillery, deputed to report 
upon the prison discipline of the United States, 
“that it is of little consequence what system we 
adopt, or prisons we establish. If we can have 
your common schools, your Sunday schools, and 
such pleasures for our children, the time will 
come when we shall need no prisons !” 


different church, 


PLAN OF THE PROPOSED CONSERVATORY OF ART, SCIENCE AND HISTORICAL RELICS. 


THE NEW PROPOSED CONSERVATORY, 
The accompanying engraving is from a draw- 
ing made by Mr. William Waud, architect, on 
the plan and from the suggestions of William E. 
Baker, Esq., editor of the Conservatory Journal, 
a gentleman devoting his time and talents in aid 
of the effort now making to establish a “‘ Mass- 
achusetts Conservatory of Art, Science, and His- 
torical Relics.” The building Mr. Baker pro- 
poses, is, as shown in the engraving, in the form 
of a Greek cross, to be located in the public gar- 
den, the main central entrance facing Charles 
Street, on a line, the prolongation of which will 
run through the centre of Commonwealth Ave- 
nue, shown with its proposed avenues of trees 
in the distance. Constructed of granite, glass 
and iron, a building of the size indicated in the 
drawing, would cost $500,000. The plan sug- 
gested admits, as Mr. Baker remarks, “the iso- 
lation of the several societies, yet forms in the ag- 
gregate, one grand architectural whole that can 
be extended as may be required, without destroy- 
ing the effect, by intersecting gallery with gal- 
lery, indefinitely.” The arm on the right, near- 
est the spectator, would be devoted to Natural 
History. On one side, 
under a colonnade, open 
in summer and closed 
in winter, would be 
aquaria; in the corre- 
sponding colonnade on 
the other side of the 
same wing, an aviary. 
In the tower at the ex- 
tremity would be rooms 
for the Natural History 
Society. The next wing 
on the right would be 
devoted to Horticulture, 
Floriculture and Agri- 
culture ; the nearest wing 
on the left to the Fine 
Arts, and the remaining 
wing to History, ete. 
Between the wings ap- 
to Natural 
listory and Horticul- 
ture, would be a zoolog- 
ical garden, with living 
animals ; the next angle 
would contain experi- 
mental gardens ; the an- 
gle on the left, historical 
statues, etc., that directly 
in front of the spectator, 
parterres of flowers, 
fountains, ete. The cir- 
cular building in the 
centre would be devoted 
to a Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. Such are the gen- 
eral features of the plan 
for an Institute which 
would confer the highest 
honor on the city of Bos- 
ton. It is, of course, 
understood that all the 
advantages of the con- 
servatory would be en- 
joyed by citizens and 

strangers, free of cost. 
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SWANGO, 
The only Eclectic Cure in this Country. 
The engraving below is a bird’s-eye-view 
of the new “‘ Health and Summer Retreat,” 
on Swan Island (/ndian “ Swango”’), in the 
beautiful Kennebec River, opposite Rich- 
mond, Me. It is better known, perhaps, as 
“the old Dumerisque and Perkins Estate.” 
The buildings were erected for the summer 
residence of the above-mentioned families, 
but are now, with some additions rendered 
commodious and truly home-like and cozy, 
opened for an Eclectic Cure Retreat, by Dr. 
ebbard of Boston, their present proprietor. 
The grounds connected with this charming 
place comprise some 200 acres of woodland 
and lawn, most picturesquely variegated 
with copses, dingles, dells, streams, overhung 
wood-paths, groves, etc. A more truly de- 
lightfal and inviting place for the invalid, 
and all who are weary with the summer life 
of cities, could not be imagined by poet or 
painter. In such a spot, with scenery unsur- 
passed for ideal beauty—with such alluring 
rides and walks—such limpid “ /aughing’ 
water on which to sail, and in which to bathe 
—such salubrious and bracing air— ‘the 
elixir of life,” as Emerson terms it—in such 
a spot, with such surroundings, it would be 
a wonder if indeed almost any disease did 
not relax its hold, even without the aid of 
doctor or medicine. The physician and pro- 
rietor of this establishment is well known 
ere and elsewhere in New England, as a 
successful practitioner and an accomplished 
physiological lecturer. He is ey. 
educated in all the schools of medicine—Al- 
lopathy, Homeeopathy, Hydropathy, Motor- 
pathy and Electricity—and now treats his 
tients after the Eclectic method, employ- 
ing such various remedial agencies as have 
everywhere been proved beneticial. He has 
for some years past given special and undivid- 
ed attention to the treatment of Consumption, 
Heart Disease, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, 
Diseases of the Spine and Back, Bronchitis, 
Rheumatism, Salt Rheum, General Debility, 
and Female Complaints of every description ; 
and these only will receive his care at this 
Retreat. From the fact that both houses 
are devoted to the Institution, it will be seen 
that the accommodations, though not extrav- 
agant, are ample, and from the view we have 
had of the inside of them, we doubt if any 
public place could be made more comfortable 
or more like home, either to ease-seeker or 
invalid. As a prominent feature of the doc- 
tor’s treatment of most chronic cases is ex- 
ercise in the open air, he neither practises 
nor believes in cheating the stomach, and to 
this his table bears ample testimony. The food 
is abundant, well and seasonably served, and al- 
ways suited if possible to the appetite of each in- 
dividual. The facilities for exercise are bowling 
saloon, and gymnasium (in progress), carriages, 
saddle-horses, including a beautiful Shetland 
pony (a charming little playfellow, especially for 
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GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


children), and always at hand well-built, air- 
tight, life-preserving sail boats. Believing it to 
be an inducement for families to make this their 
summer resort, the doctor has fitted up a school 
house, and instituted a school for young chil- 
dren, where all the branches, including music 
and the languages, are taught by competent fe- 


male teachers, on the Normal School system. 
The Retreat is to be opened, we understand, for 
the reception of visitors, friends and patients, 
from the first of June to the last of October of 
each year. It is about eight hours’ ride from 
Boston, is accessible by the Kennebec and Port- 
land Railroad, and by steamer direct from Boston. 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 

AUTHOR OF A “JOURNEY DUE, NORTH.” 
The bright-looking individual whose por- 
trait is represented on this page, is a young 
man who has achieved a high rank in the 
republic of letters, as a writer of brilliant 
and — sketches of the people and 
places of theday. He is one of the clever- 
est magazine-writers living, and his sketches 
of travel are written in a peculiar style 
which arrests and enchains the attention of 
the reader. He is best known in this coun- 
try, perhaps, by his “ Journey Due North,” 
a series of pictures ot Russian life, written 
for Dickens’s “‘ Household Worlds,” and re- 
published by Ticknor & Fields of this city, 
in book form. In this work he paints only 
what he saw during a brief sojourn in the 
Russian capital, but with such a minuteness, 


in language so quaint and peculiar, and in 
so many lights and from so many points of 
view, that he produces astonishing effects. 


He has a great deal of humor, some wit, and 
a most fertile fancy. Perhaps the single ep- 
ithet “picturesque ” may best describe his 
manner. The anticipated visit of Mr. Sala 
to this country, during the coming summer, 
marks his name with an additional interest. 
As his name indicates, he is not of an Eng- 
lish family, his father being an Italian and 
his mother a West Indian. He was born in 
1827, and is consequently stiila young man. 
In early life, like Thackeray, he mistook a 
passionate love of painting for a vocation to 
art, and studied it for a time with assiduity, 
discovering, however, at length, that the pen 
and not the pencil was his legitimate imple- 
ment. The art-apprenticeship, however, was 
not lost time, for it undoubtedly taught him 
the use of his eyes, and showed him how to 
recognize the picturesque aspects of material 
things—a faculty as important to the writer 
as to the painter. A similar inclination for 
art in our own most picturesque writer, 
Washington Irving, was doubtless of the 
greatest benefit to him. A friend of ours, 
who knew Sala well at Paris, tells us that he 
first took up his pen from sheer necessity. 
He was at the end of his resources, and had 
roved the streets of London all night with- 
out a shelter. He stepped into a coffee-house, 
and calling for pen and paper, dashed off a 
rapid sketch describing a night in London 
streets, and sent it to Charles Dickens, with 
a request that he examine it immediately. 
Dickens read the sketch, was delighted with 
it, and sent the author a liberal sum of 
money for his present use. From that time 
he became a constant contributor to the 
“ Household Words,” and one of its «most 
poptlar writers. Among Sala’s gifts, is the fac- 
ulty of imitating any writer’s style to perfection, 
and he has frequently, at Dickens’s request, writ- 
ten sketches in his manner, so that the occasional 
necessary silence of “ Boz” has not been no- 
ticed. This popular writer has wielded a very 
prolific pen, ond with remarkable power. 


“ SWANGO,”—THE ONLY ECLECTIC CURE IN THIS COUNITRY—OPPOSITE RICHMOND, MAINE. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 
MATURIN M. BALLOU, Editor and Proprietor. 
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TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One copy, one year . $2 50 
One copy, two years. see 400 
Five copies. OMe year. 9 00 
Twelve copies. oue year (and one to the getter-up 
20 


One copy of Batiou’s PrcroRiaL, and one copy of 
Tue FiaG or our Union, together. $3 50 per annum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Srupent —We have no further information with regard 
to the process. 

Dovster.—In walking on a sidewalk with a lady, the 
gentleman should always be next the street. - 
A Cuurcaman.—The primitive Christians did not begin 
Lent, until the Sunday now called the first Sunday in 
Lent. In the year 487. Pope Felix III. added the four 
days preceding the old Lent Sunday to make the number 
of fasting days forty. Gregory the Great introduced the 
sprinkling of ashes on the first of the four additional 
days. and for this reason it was called ‘* Ash Wednes- 
day.” At the Reformation this practice was abclished 

as being *‘ a mere shadow or vain show.” 

R. S., Lowell. Mass.—The anchovy is caught in great 
numbers on the shores of the Mediterranean, and is 
pickled for exportation. 

M. D.—A pamphlet, just published by M. de la Fage, on 
tonic unity and the necessity of fixing a universal 
pitch in music, states that the Chinese diapason is a 
sonorous tube the tone of which has not varied since 
the year 2500 before Jesus Christ 

8. L. M.—The papers state that the losses by fire in San 
Francisco since December, 1849, and to May, 1855—five 
years and a few months—amounted to the evormous 
sum of thirty-one million four hundred and eighty-five 
thousand dollars. 

P. C.—The war in India has already cost the English 
government $115.000.000. 

Recoaper.—Over three hundred persons were burned to 
death in the city of London during the year 1858. 

B. M., Bridgewater.—It is the custom of the pope on 
special occasions to present a golden rose to royal or 
exalted personages. The rose is made of burnished 
gold. and before it is presented it receives the pope's 
blessing. One was presented by Pope Clement VIII. 
to Margaret of Austria, on her marriage at Ferrara. 
Gregory XIII. sent one, worth ove thousand ducats, 
to Our Lady of Loretto These roses are perfumed 
with musk. 

G. 8.. Portland, Me.—We see it stated that ata sale of 
coins in New York. lately, a Washington half dollar of 
1792 was sold for $57. A United States cent of 1793 
brought in Boston #21. 

Operator.’ —The telegraph to the mouth of the Amoor 
will pass through the principal cities of Central Russia 
and the chief towns of Siberia. It will cost, it is esti- 
mated, $1.600.000, and its annual working expenses 
will be $560,000. 


HARBOR DEFENCE. 

The subject of defending New York harbor 
against an invadirg force, has of late attracted 
much attention, and called forth considerable dis- 
cussion. Vessels of war can approach New York 
either from the south, through the Lower Bay, 
between Sandy Hook and Staten Island, and 
thence through the channel called the Narrows, 
or from the east, through Long Island Sound, by 
way of Hell Gate and the East River. To de- 
fend the approach by way of the Lower Bay and 
Narrows, various works have been built or are 
projected. Upon the southeast side ot the Nar- 
rows the works already built consist of Fort 
Tompkins, Castle Richmond, and Hudson and 
Morton Batteries, all situated upon the northeast 
side of Staten Island. Upon the other side of 
the Narrows, on the Long Island shore, are Fort 
Hamilton, Castle Lafayette, and Hamilton Re- 
doubt. By these two series of works, capable of 
mounting six hundred heavy guns, the passage 
between Staten Island and Long Island is com- 
pletely protected. For the defence of the Lower 
Bay, the government proposes to construct a 
large bastioned fort, five-sided, with half-moons 
on the land sides, and capable of mounting three 
hundred large Columbiads. This fort will cover 
between six and seven acres of ground, and will 
be one of the strongest and most complete mili- 
tary structures upon the Atlantic coast. The 
cost of the works is estimated at $1,750,000; 
but it will probably exceed twice that sum before 
the structure is finished. The plans for this fort 
are already completed, and the preliminary work 
will be pushed forward as rapidly as possible, this 
summer. Great doubts are, however, expressed 
by competent critics, as to the efficiency of this 
projected fort in preventing hostile vessels from 
passing up the Lower Bay; the distance from 
the point to the farthest channel being upwards 
of five miles, and of course beyond the range of 
any ordnance now in use. Sandy Hook is, more- 
over, making out from year to year, by the ac- 
tion of the sea, the point having extended north 
a mile and a quarter within acentury. It has 
gained in a much greater ratio during the past 
12 years, having progressed atthe rate of 1-16th 
of amile a year. Changes are also constantly 
taking place in the bars and channels of the 
outer bay; and there is danger that this great 
work may thus become utterly useless a few years 
after its completion. 

For protecting the approach through Long Isl- 
and Sound and the East River, Fort Schuyler 
has already been built on Throg’s Point, on the 
main land. This fort is furnished with three 
hundred and eighteen guns, two-thirds of them 


being heavy ordnance, and the rest of lighter 
calibre. The government has recently completed 
the purchase of a site for another fort, upon the 
opposite side of the river, at Willet’s Point, 
Long Island, and is about to construct a work 
there capable of mounting two hundred heavy 
guns. These two works will entirely command 
the river, and furnish an adequate defence against 
the approach of any hostile fleet upon that side. 
But though the water-approaches to the great 
city are thus securely guarded, the question 
arises, what is to prevent an enemy from landing 
at some unprotected point on the south side of 
Long Island, making a rapid march across to 
Brooklyn, and attacking New York from that 
locality? The answer given is, that no prudent 
general would venture to cross the island, and 
leave such strong fortresses as those of Hamil- 
ton and Willet in his rear. But to this, it is re- 
plied that those fortresses are for sea coast and 
not for land defence, and could not be adequately 
garrisoned to perform double duty. It is con- 
tended then, that as auxiliary to the coast de- 
fences already constructed and projected, there 
should be a line of redoubts, or earth-works, ex- 
tending from Fort Hamilton in a semi-circle to 
the fort at Willet’s Point, within cannon-range 
of the sea-coast; thus connecting the defences 
at the Narrows with those on the East River, 
and girdling Brooklyn and the neighboring towns 
upon Long Island with a chain of military posts. 
These redoubts might ultimately be connected 
by a continuous line of embankment, with an 
exterior force, and this labor could readily be per- 
formed by the militia force of the country, in case 
of impending war. Thus would the line of de- 
tence be rendered complete around the commer- 
cial metropolis of the Union; while the stout 
hands and brave hearts of her patriotic citizens 
would take ample care of the invader, should he 
by any possibility get within the inner harbor, 
past the forts on Ellis, Bedloe and Governor’s 
Islands, with their aggregate armament of near- 
ly three hundred guns. 
A ROMANCE OF THE SEA. 

A short time since, we made mention of the 
circumstances under which Peorio and other Ne- 
apolitan patriots were exiled to this country, 
after an imprisonment in the dungeons of Naples 
for the past ten years. The offence of these 
victims of tyrannical vengeance was patriotism ; 
and the cause of their final exile to America, 
was fear on the part of King Ferdinand of Na- 
ples that their longer presence in his kingdom 
would excite a popular rebellion. It appears 
that these prisoners, to the number of sixty-six, 
were shipped at Cadiz, in Spain, for this coun- 
try, on board the ship David Stewart; the vessel 
being towed two hundred miles to sea by a Nea- 
politan war steamer. As security that the cap- 
tain would faithfully perform his agreement, and 
convey the prisoners to America, one-third of 
the passage money was withheld, to be paid after 
the completion of the voyage. Soon after the 
ship got clear of the war steamer, the Italians 
demanded of the captain that he should land 
them in Ireland, instead of transporting them to 
the United States. This he refused to do; and 
by a threat of force, they compelled him to navi- 
gate his ship into the harbor of Cork. One 
among the number of the crew, which con- 
sisted of seventeen men, proved to be a son 
of Luigi Lettembrini, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the exiles. This young man had 
been employed as a mate in one of the Galway 
line of steamers. But upon hearing that his 
tather was to be transported from Cadiz to New 
York, with the other exiles, he gave up his post, 
and repaired to Cadiz, where he enlisted on board 
the David Stewart as a seaman. It is supposed 
that he was instigated to this by the Italian Soci- 
ety in London, and that the scheme of rising 
upon the captain, and compelling him to land 
his passengers in Ireland, was contrived in Lon- 
don; young Lettembrini being sent to join the 
vessel, in this disguise, for the purpose of enlist- 
ing the prisoners in the proposed movement. 
Up to the morning when the decisive demonstra- 
tion on board the ship was made, he had done 
duty forward with the rest of the crew. But 
when the exiles waited upon the captain, and 
forced him to yield, he appeared upon deck in 
his uniform as a mate of the Galway line—blue 
frock, gilt buttons, gold cap-band, etc. The se- 
cret meeting between the patriot father and his 
devoted son, after so long a separation, must 
have been one of singular interest. Upon land- 


ing at Queenstown, the Italians expressed the 
most enthusiastic gratification; some of them 


actually kissing the earth, on which they trod as 
freemen rescued from the clutch of the tyrant. 
It is expected they will make their way to Sar- 
dinia, to aid the cause of Italy there. 
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A HUNGARIAN BRIGAND. 

Rosza Sandor, the famous Hungarian brigand 
chief, has just been condemned to death by the 
criminal tribunal of Pesth. The indictment, 
which doubtless contained only part of his crimes, 
was a hideous register, crowded with charges of 
cattle stealing, the burning of farm houses and 
villages, the assassination of persons suspected 
of having denounced him to the gendarmerie, 
nocturnal attacks on te house of a judge with 
the massacre of every living inmate, and snares 
laid for the gendarmes to bring them within 
range of his fatal carbine. The terrible brigand 
seems never to have operated with more than 
four comrades, except during the revolution, 
when he headed a band of a hundred malefactors. 
The usual haunts of these bandits were stacks 
of hay or straw, such as are found near every 
tauya or Hungarian farm-house. When they 
found that they were tracked by an overpowering 
body of gendarmes, the bandits mounted their 
wild horses, which swam with them to some 
desert island of the Theiss or Danube. In this 
case it was sufficient to orderanybody to provide 
them with supplies of food, and intelligence of 
the position of the gendarmerie, for no one dared 
refuse. The name of Rosza, whose carbine never 
missed the head or heart of an enemy, inspired 
such terror, that bands of peasants who had en- 
rolled themselves to pursue him, laid down their 
arms, crossed themselve@, and fled at his ap- 
pearance. 

Rosza Sandor always kept in the neighbor- 
hood of Szegedin. The 10,000 florins which the 
government offered for his capture, dead or alive, 
tempted nobody. It was the energy of a woman, 
whose husband he assassinated through suspi- 
cion, though he had always hospitably received 
him at his house, which delivered this monster, 
garotted, to the gendarmerie of Szegedin. The 
audacious bandit, at the moment.of his arrest, 
exclaimed : 

“T shall soon be freed ; and I swear to depop- 
ulate the county of Szegedin, sparing not even 
the infant at the breast. I was going to Pesth,” 
he said, “to ask pardon of the emperor, at the 
moment of my arrest; I was going to promise 
him a change of life, and offer my services 
against the other Hungarian brigands.” 

But long before these lines are printed, Sandor 
must have expiated his unparalleled crimes upon 
the gallows. 
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THE GROWTH OF THE NATION, 

When the American Revolution was achieved, 
and our independence established, the United 
States consisted of a confederacy of thirteen 
States. Since that time, twenty new States 
have been admitted to the Union, thus swelling 
the number from thirteen to thirty-three, within 
the brief period of sixty-five years. This unex- 
ampled growth of the nation, while it strikes the 
observer with surprise, must convince him that 
the country has a great future, and that its further 
expansion may indeed be regulated, but cannot 
be restrained. The mighty causes which have 
built up our nation are yet at work, and will be 
for generations yet tocome. The brief period 
of sixty-five years in which so much has been 
accomplished, is but as an hour in the age of 
America, and scarcely spans a human life. Three 
sovereign States were created during Washing- 
ton’s administration; one during Jefferson’s; 
two in Madison’s; five in Munroe’s; two in 
Jackson’s ; four in Polk’s; one in Taylor’s, and 
two thus far in Buchanan’s—Oregon being the 
youngest of them all. In 1804, Jefferson ac- 
quired Louisiana from France, giving to us a 
larger gain of territory than the whole area of the 
original thirteen States, and securing to our 
country the command of the Mississippi River, 
the mouth of which had previously been owned 
by foreign powers. The successive acquisitions 
of Florida and Texas have given us almost en- 
tire control over the Gulf of Mexico; and it 
needs only the possession of Cuba to render the 
United States paramount in that vast inland sea. 
The purchases of California, New Mexico and 
Arizonia, successively made within a period of 
eleven years, have contributed to swell the area 
of our country to nearly three million square 
miles. Very possibly our next extension may be 
upon the north, when our Canadian neighbors 
and friends shall get ready to lay aside their co- 
lonial condition, and unite the fortunes of the 


two provinces with our confederacy, as free, sov- 
ereign, and independent States. Whenever they 
are ready to come, Great Britain will be willing 
to permit them to, and the United States will be 
glad to receive them. The reciprocity treaty 
between the British Provinces and this country, 
for the free importation of the produce of either 
country into the other, is astep in this direction. 
That treaty expires in a very few years, and the 
question of its renewal may present the alterna- 
tive of annexation. 

RECREATION, 

’ The serious world is waking up to a sense of 
the necessity of amusements. Unceasing and 
perpetual toil, whether of mind or body, it is ad- 
mitted, tends to detgriorate the faculties of both. 
The handicraftsman needs amusement as well 
as the scholar and professional man. Marhood, 
as well as childhood, demands its hours of play. 
If this craving of nature is checked, we have 
mental dullness, physical weakness, nervousness, 
morbidity, and a train of evils ending in the 
complete unfitness of the victims for the duties 
of life. It has been well said that when Martin 
Luther threw his cares aside, and played on his 
flute, jested with his friends, gambolled with his 
children, or gave himself up with delight to the 
songs of birds and all the joyful restorative in- 
fluences of nature, he thus kept his soul sweet 
and his powers fresh, so as to renew at the prop- 
er time, and finish the work that had been given 
him to do. 

Here we see the true place and office of amuse- 
ments. They are not the business of life, but 
interludes, recreations, refreshments, thrown in 
at intervals to save us from being utterly broken 
down by unceasing and perpetual toil. While 
we study or labor, while we do our part to work 
or to prepare ourselves for work, we have a right, 
nay, itis our duty, as well as our privilege, to 
give ourselves up, from time to time, to amuse- 
ments. But when amusements become the chief 
thing, when they take the place of the serious 
duties which God has imposed upon every man 
whom he has created, then they undermine our 
principles, and impair our faith in whatever is 
noblest in virtue, or most holy in religion. 


A GOLDEN MOTTO, 

non num-ro nisi serenas—“ count only 
the hours that are serene”’—is the motto of a 
sun-dial near Venice. There is a sofiness and 
harmony in the words and in the thought un- 
paralleled. Of all conceits it is surely the most 
classical. “I count only the hours that are se- 
rene.” What a bland and care-dispelling feel- 
ing! How the shadows seem to fade on the 
dial-plate as the sky lowers, and time presents 
only a blank unless as its progress is marked by 
what is joyous, and all that is not happy sinks 
into oblivion! What a fine lesson is conveyed 
to the mind—to take no note of time but by its 
benefits, to watch only for the smiles, and ne- 
glect the frowns of fate, to compose our lives of 
bright and gentle moments, turning always to the 
sunny side of things, and letting the rest slip 
from our imaginations, unheeded or forgotten ! 
How different from the common art of self-tor- 
menting ! 


> 

A coop Retrort.—A harmless, half-witted 
creature was accosted by a saucy fellow, who 
thought to make game of him.—“TI say, Jack, 
lad, dost wants a place? Master wants a fool.” 
“Ay, indeed,”’ replied Jack ; “ wants a fool, does 
he? Then are you going to leave, or does he 
want a couple ?” 


> 


CRINOLINE AND Pews.—The old woman 
who opens the pews at a certain fashionable 
church says she used to have only to open the 
doors, but now she has to push the dresses in too. 

> 

A coop Reason.—A retired schoolmaster 
excuses his passion for angling by saying that, 
from constant habit, he never feels quite himself 
unless he is handling the rod. 


> 


Dramonps.—The rage for diamonds is undi- 
minished in Paris. One writer says, “a huge 
dredging box of jewels has sprinkled its contents 
all over the city.” 


Weppep Lire.—Colonel Seaton, of the 
Washington Intelligencer, lately celebrated his 
golden wedding. 
> 
Hicury imvorrant.—The lady who knit her 
brows has commenced a pair of socks. 
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HORSEMANSHIP, 
- As the fine season advances, the avenues di- 
verging from the city are thronged, on pleasant 
afternoons, with equestrians seeking to “ witch 
the world with noble horsemanship,”—we wish 
we could say successfully seeking, but to speak 
the truth, there is a deplorable majority of bad 
riders among the cavaliers of the metropolis. 
We do not hesitate, therefore, to give place to 
the following remarks handed us by a correspon- 
dent, who has a right to speak oracularly, for he 
is himself a bold and accomplished horseman : 
“JT have recently amused myself by walking 
onthe Milldam of an afternoon, to see the hand- 
some turnouts, and my attention has been at- 
tracted to the bad horsemanship of most of the 
equestrians. This is inexcusable, where there 
are riding-schools, and young men have money 
and leisure enough to learn. A bad habit of sit- 
ting a horse once firmly contracted, is difficult to 
be got rid of, and the victim of it, though he may 
try to persuade himself that he is having a good 
time, feels the contrary, and looks about as hap- 
py as an Englishman dancing. Some of the 
riders ‘crane,’ that is, lean forward over their 
horse’s neck, so that a stumble, or sudden stop, 
would pitch them headlong; others keep their 
legs as far as possible from the horse’s sides, so 
that a shy would instantly land them; others 
swing their arms, as if driving a flock of turkeys. 
Sam. Chifney, the well-known English jockey, 
once proposed, in consideration of a one pound 
note enclosed in a letter, to communicate perfect 
instruction in horsemanship. I wont ask for a 
penny, but commend the information to these 
young riders. Here it is: 


‘Your head and your heart keep boldly up, 
Your hands and your knees keep down, 
Your legs keep close to your horse's sides, 
And your elbows close to your owa.’ ” 


> 

AN EXCELLENT Lesson.—One of the most 
sagacious and wealthy merchants was about to 
visit Europe, and setting his house in order be- 
fore he left, closed a conversation with his son 
and heir as follows :—‘ Now, as a lasting lesson, 
look at these four notes’”’?—and he put into his 
hands four notes-of-hand of $25,000 each, mak- 
ing $100,000, with his name on the back. 
“Those,” said he, “are the price paid for en- 
dorsing for a friend. I weakly put my name on 
them, and had to pay them as you see. When- 
ever any one asks you to endorse, look at those 
before you reply.” 


Pikxe’s Peax.—A friend writes us from this 
region, who went thither a short time since full 
of hope and promise, that it is a miserable re- 
gion, and that interested parties alone have 
“written itup.” He says one-half the labor at 
home, in Boston, would yield twice the pecuniary 
return that can be realized here, to say nothing 
of the great deprivations we endure, and the 
sickliness of this country ! 


Tue Little Marvets.—We propose to give 
in our next number a picture of the famous little 
Dutton Children, the smallest girls of their age 
in the world. They have proved wonderfully 
popular wherever they have appeared in Mas- 
sachusetts. 


>» 


Meerscnaums.—We can with perfect confi- 
dence recommend a fine assortment of Meer- 
schaum Pipes and Tubes, just received per last 
steamer, and advertised in another column, by 
Frederick Brown, apothecary. 

- woe ——— 


A court milliner 


- recently died in London, leaving property valued 


at $40,000. She leaves most of it to charities. 
For herself, she directed that she should be 
buried in point lace. 

Tue Reciment.—The famous New York 
7th Regiment will go into camp, on Long Isl- 
and, N. Y., the coming summer. They intend 
to have a grand sham fight, and have ordered 
8000 cartridges. Hurrah ! 

Butwer —Lady Bulwer has lately pre- 
sented an inkstand to an English editor. She 
would doubtless send an inkstand to her husband, 
if she could get a chance to shy it at his head. 


> 


Foorisu.—It is estimated that upwards of a 
quarter of a million of dollars changed hands 
upon the late billiard match between Phelan and 
Scerieter. 

Tue ovpest Grapuate.—Dr William Saw- 
yer, who was the oldest graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege, died in Boston recently, aged 88 years. 


> 
+ 


Tue Marsrro.—Rossini has laid the corner 
stone of his new villa at Passy, near Paris. 


AN AFRICAN CONVERT. 

The African monarch, Negoussie, King of 
Tigre and Semen, in Abyssinia, having become 
aconvert to the Catholic church, has recently 
sent a deputation of three of his courtiers to 
the city of Rome, to pay homage to the pope. 
This deputation consisted of Prince Ghiorgis, a 
relative of the king, Emnaton, an African priest, 
and another young man, a companion of the 
prince. Ghiorgis is about twenty years old, of a 
copper-colored complexion, and regular features, 
and is uncommonly handsome. His dress, on 
the occasion of his audience with the pope, con- 
sisted of a scarlet cloth vest, wide, white trousers, 
shoes, silk stockings, a lion-skin mantle on his 
shoulders, and a white turban on his head. His 
arms were bare, and upon the left he wore a 
massive gold bracelet, as a badge of his rank. 
An attendant followed him, bearing a crooked 
sabre. The priest was dressed in a white, flow- 
ing robe, which was secured at the waist by a 
scarlet sash. Upon being brought before the 
pope, the deputation prostrated themselves to the 
earth, and were raised by his holiness. After 
some friendly converse with Pius IX. as to their 
country and long journey, the priest again pros- 
trated himself before the pope, and delivered an 
address, in which he declared that he placed be- 
fore the pontiff the formal act of his master, the 
King of Tigre and Semen, renouncing all heresy, 
and giving his adhesion to the Church of Rome. 
The document presented was duly signed, and 
bore-the royal seal of the African king. The 
pope received the announcement very graciously, 
and bestowed his benediction upon the envoys. 
He then enjoined them to inform their master 
that he would not fail to offer up daily prayers 
for the monarch who had thus come forward, in 
the face of the world, and acknowledged the 
power of the cross. 


> 


Honor tro Art —A dinner was given lately 
in Philadelphia, by Mr. Harrison, the Russian 
railroad builder, at his residence in Rittenhouse 
Square, to those patriarchs of American art, 
Rembrandt Peale and Thomas Sulley. Nearly 
all the principal painters of New York were in- 
vited to the dinner, and several of them went on 
to be present on this interesting occasion. Both 
Peale and Sulley still exercise their profession, 
and find delight in it. Mr. Peale told us recent- 
ly that he never was so happy as when seated at 
his easel. 


4 > 


A Hir at tue Times.—At a late fancy ball 
ai Paris, appeared one of the greatest belles of 
society, dressed as “diplomacy.” She had the 
double mask of Janus, one side smiling and 
other frowning. She had a pen in one hand 
and a buckler in the other. Then she danceda 
curious new dance called the Ultimatum, which 
consists of taking one step forward and two 
backward ! 


+ 


ALEXANDRE Dumas.—This noted man and 
his companion Morin, a painter, cut a tremen- 
dous swell at Constantinople on their way home. 
They paraded the streets for several days, in flam- 
ing Circassian costume—white fur bonnet, gold- 
laced jacket, embroidered boots, and girdle filled 
with pistols and daggers. 


> 


Bocie’s Hyrerion Fiuip.— This prepara- 
tion fur beautifying and keeping the hair thrifty 
and in good condition, appears to have achieved 
a world-wide reputation, and to be considered an 
indispensable article on every lady’s toilet-table. 
An advertisement will be found in another 
column. 


Aprrenensive.—An Irish dragoon, on hear- 
ing that his widowed mother had been married 
since he quitted Ireland, exclaimed, ‘“‘ Murther, I 
hope she wont have a son oulder than me—if she 
does, I shall lose the estate.” 


Drum Corrs.—It is contemplated by certain 
military gentlemen to organize a drum corps, ex- 
pressly for the 2d battalion, composed of picked 
men to the number of twenty. 


¢ 


Cune Roor.—Mr. O. Cube, a worthy citizen 
of Indiana, lately had six teeth drawn at one sit- 
ting.. This, we suppose, was extracting cube roots. 


¢ > 
+ 


Tue Frencu Navy.—The French in all, have 
435 vessels ; England has 463, of all classes. 


An Excrertion.—“ There is no rose without 
a thorn,” except the prim-rose. 


TAlavsive Gatherings. 


Rarey, the horse-tamer, is giving lessons at St. 
Petersburgh. 

The people of Georgetown, D. C., are agitat- 
ing the annexation of that town to Washington. 

It is designed to erect a second Catholic 
church in Mixord, as soon as a suitable location 
can be secured. 

The receipts at the Patent Office during the last 
month, are said to have been fourteen thousand 
dollars above the expenses. 


The quantity of oysters opened at Fairhaven, 
Ct., within the past six months, is 700,000 bush- 
els, equivalent to 350,000 gallons. 

Piccolomini, in additidn to her Papal descent, 
is now alleged to be a descendant of Cortez, the 
conqueror of Mexico! 

The Fifth Avenue Hotel, in New York, under 
the management of Col. Paran Stevens, will 
doubtless take the lead of American hotels. 

A certain preacher, addressing himself to la- 
dies who wear exaggerated hoops, said recently, 
“Remember how narrow are the gates of Par- 
adise.” 

Among the Roman citizens, so much impor- 
tance was attached to the art of swimming, that 
it was one of the first accomplishments taught to 
children. 

It has just been decided in a justice’s court, in 
the western part of New York, that lager beer 
cannot be sold without a license without violat- 
ing the excise law. 

Every one of the 111 contiguous houses on 
Beacon Street, in Boston, with the land, is val- 
ued at upwards of $15,000, while one house ex- 
ceeds $100,000. 

An Irishman recently died in Pennsylvania at 
the age of one hundred and twenty-two years ; 
and an African, in Louisiana, at the age of one 
hundred and thirty-eight years ! 

A young woman named Anna Welch, died in 
New York from the inhalation of chloroform, 
which she had used to allay the excruciating 
pain of a decayed tooth. 

The Muzzey rifle barrel and gun manufactory, 
lately organized in Lowell, now employs twent 
hands on a government contract for Morris’s 
breach-loading rifle. 

The average income of the Mexican church is 
twenty-five millions a year, while the revenue of 
the national government of the republic is only 
fifteen millions. 

The chair occupied by the president of the 
Harrisburg Convention, recently, was that in 
which John Hancock sat when the Declaration 
of Independence was adopted, on the 6th of 
July, 1776. 

A despatch from Washington says that an or- 
der has been issued at the post-office department, 
to the effect that clerks who leave during office 
hours for the purpose of drinking spirituous 
liquors, do so at the risk of removal from office. 

The good people of Keokuk are deeply en- 
gaged in digging for Indian skeletons. They 
have already tound about forty. The question 
that occurs to our mind is, what are they going 
to do with all these dry bones # 

The St. Louis papers state that the peach crop 
in Northern Missouri and Southern Illinois has 
been destroyed, and that there is no hope for 
more than a very small quantity of that fruit the 
present year. Southern Missouri promises better. 


The Washington Star announces that arrange- 
ments have been completed for the prompt es- 
tablishment of a line of steamships of from 
twelve to sixteen hundred tons burden, to ply 
between New York and Washington city. 

New Orleans is built upon a forest of cypress 
trees. For 600 feet down, at least, that is the 
foundation. Rows upon rows of the stumps of 
the cypress have been found growing over each 
other exactly superimposed, each of which lay- 
ers it takes a thousand years to form. 

Miss Eliza P. Paine established mainly through 
her personal exertions a “ female seminary” 
(for girls we suppose), at Du Quoin, Ill., but 
now that she has gone and got married, her 
trustees insist on turning her out of the post of 
principal instructor. 

An old German, named Jacob Bertrand, who 
lived in New York, was a few days ago wan- 
tonly attacked in that city by a band of ruffians, 
and stoned until he received such injuries as to 
cause his death next day. On the post-mortem 
examination of the body, a piece of brick was 
found embedded in his skull. 

The city council of Richmond, Va., have ap- 
propriated $30,000 for the removal of the reet 
below Rocketts, which accomplished, will allow 
of vessels drawing fifteen feet of water to get up 
to the city docks. As soon as this measure is 
completed, a line of packets is to be established 
between Richmond and Liverpool. 

The Governor-General of Cuba has created an 
excitement among the commercial men of that 
island, by laying an outrageous stamp tax on 
blank account-books. Every leaf of every blank 
book for business purposes, must be stamped ; 
otherwise no claim of indebtedness based upon 
accounts is collectable. 

Professor Hunt, in a lecture at Montreal, was 
of opinion that from 100,000 to 150,000 tons of 
artificial manure might be manufactured annually 
from the waste of the Canadian fisheries ; and 
this equal to Peruvian guano. The French were 
aware of the importance of this manure, and 
were now manufacturing it, on a large scale, in 
the Straits of Belle Isle. 


Sands of Gold. 


.++. We bear the marks of our habits, as the 
prisoner does those of his chain.—De Bou/fflers. 


.++. The blemishes of great men are not the 
less blemishes; but unfortunately they are the 
parts for imitation.— Disraeli. 


.-.. Young, the desire of pleasing renders 
women amiable; old, the desire of being loved 
induces them to beso.— Sophie Pannier. 


.-.. I begin where most people end, with a 
full conviction of the emptiness of all sorts of 
ambition, and the unsatisfactory nature of all 
human pleasures.—Pope. 


I tell you a fellow that speculates is like 
a brute driven in a circle on a barren heath, by 
an evil spirit, whilst fair green meadows lie eve- 
rywhere around-— Goethe. 


.... The secret of efficiency and success in our 
enterprises, is to act at once upon our ideas 
while our fancy is yet warm and in a glow with 
them.—Dovee. 


-.+. Every study is good, because it is al- 
ready a long stride towards truth to seek it. 
There are truths everywhere ; happy those who 
discover them !—De Boufflers. 

.... Each man acts according to the laws of 
his particular nature, and in nothing do we err 
so much as in expecting from every individual 
conduct not in keeping with his character. 
—Bovee. 

.+.. I find the great thing in this world is not 
so much where we stand, as in what direction 
we are moving. To reach the port of heaven, 
we must sail sometimes with the wind and some- 
times against it—but we must sail, and not drift 
nor lie at anchor.—0O. W. Holmes. 

.... When money represents many things, not 
to love it would be to love nearly nothing. To for- 
get true needs can be only a feeble moderation ; 
but to know the value of money and to sacrifice 
it always, maybe to duty, maybe even to deli- 
cacy, that is real virtue. —De Senancour. 

.... Thing of “living!” Thy life, wert thou 
the “pitifullest of all the sons of earth,” is no 
idle dream, but a solemn reality. It is thy own ; 
it is all thou hast to front eternity with. Work, 
then, even as he has done, and does, “like a 
star, unhasting, yet unresting.”— Carlyle. 

.... Nature seems to exist for the excellent. 
The world is upheld by the veracity of good 
men ; they make the earth wholesome. Life is 
sweet and tolerable only in our beiief in such 
society ; and, actually, or ideally, we manage to 
live with superiors.—La/ph Waldo Emerson. 


Hoker’s Budget. 


Why is snuff like the letter S? 
the beginning of sneezing 

Why is the law like a book of surgery? Be- 
cause there are a great many terrible cases in it. 

“That’s part of the sinking fund,” as a chap 
said when a box of money went to the bottom 
of the river. 


A highly “Caudleized” editor of a western 
family newspaper heads his marriage notices 
“ Lucifer Matches.” 

“T presume you wont charge anything for just 
re-membering me,” said a one-legged sailor to a 
cork-leg manufacturer. 

“Johnny, how many seasons are there?” 
“Six; spring, summer, autumn, winter, opera 
seasons, and ‘Thomson’s seasons.” 

“Beware how you attempt to butter your 
bread on both sides, lest it should haply slip 
through your fingers altogether ! 

“ Doesticks,” describing a New York boarding 
house, says you can always tell when they get a 
new kitchen girl, by the color of the hair in the 
biscuit. 

A French marshal, annoyed by the loquacity 
of a marquis of the old French school about his 
ancestors, at last replied, ‘I dave no ancestors, 
but I am an ancestor.” 


If you wish to make yourself a favorite with 
your neighbors, buy a dog and tie him up in the 
cellar all night. They wont sleep for thinking 
of you. 

Listening to a lady who was pouring outa 
stream of talk, Jerrold whispered to the person 
next him, “ she’ll be coughing soon, and then we 
can strike in.” 


Howard Paul, in “ Patchwork,” speaks of a 
man whose ill luck was so proverbial, that if he 
had fallen upon his back he would have broken 
his nose. 

“ Bill, I don’t believe Fanny can trot in two- 
forty.” ‘Trot in two-forty,” replied Bill; “‘why, 
if you hitch her toa post, she will paw a mile in 
two forty.” 

The latest style of hoop skirt is the grand self- 
adjusting, double-back-action bustle, etruscan 
lace expansion, spiral Piccolomini attachment, 
gossamer indestructible! It is a “love of a 
thing.” 

“ Father, I want you to buy mea gun.” “A 
gun, Willie! What are you going to do with a 
gun?” “QO, 1am going to tight ‘Tommy Day; 
he says Susy Lake loves him better than she does 
me.” 

A witness in the court of chancery stated that 
she took one Masters fora gentleman, because he 
rode on horseback in the park. Another wit- 
ness, who had bought stolen goods, said he took 
the thief fora gentleman because he wore fur 
gloves. 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
LINES. 
On a visit to the battle ground of Concord. 


BY JOHN W. DAY. 


Hushed was the air—’twas summer’s sultry noon, 
And burning sunbeams parched the dusty way ; 
But from the march I found a refuge soon, 
Where Concord’s elms their lacing branches sway. 
High lied the watd "s spirit, as his gaze 
Swept through the shadows of the leafy aisle, 
As, when behind him lay the desert’s blaze, 
Proud Yagoub saw ‘neath Afric’s sunset smile, 
On Seba’s far off shore the fountains of the Nile. 


Yes, Scotia’s traveller stood beside the mound 
Whence “ Azrech” bade the Nubian deserts part; 
But far beyond him lay “el Abiad’s ” bound, 
Unseen ’mid Ethiopia’s burning heart. 
And thus I stood by Freedom’s vernal shrine, 
Whence roils her westering current. Not alone 
Her fountain ‘neath the tall New England pine, 
Swift through the arches of the great Unknown 
She pours her ceaseless course, fresh from the Eternal's 
throne. 


Sacred to freedom is this temple fair, 
Where wandering winds that roam earth’s every sky 
Come laden with fond nature’s glowing prayer, 
And loth at parting ‘mid the tree-tops sigh ; 
Then filled with holy influence, from the scene 
Go forth to tell the tale o'er ocean wave, 
Where millions crouch beneath the bayonet’s sheen ; 
While like a requiem soft for slumbering brave, 
The Concord’s rippling song flows down the minster 
nave. 


“ Guard well thy gift, my country, Greece of old, 
For liberty bathed Marathon in gore. 
For her, Gaul’s children burst the despot’s hold, 
And stormed the Bastile. while the rending roar 
Swept on through rising Europe. But the sun 
That beamed while Chzronea’s standards flew 
Saw by stern Macedon the victory won; 
And Gallia’s star, to human progress true, 
Sunk ‘mid the waving corn on blood-stained Waterloo.” 


Thus mused I, as I gazed across the stream, 
Where Davis led brave Acton’s bristling line 
Fierce o'er the tottering bridge, till, as in dream, 
A voice spake at my listening spirit’s shrine— 
‘<Q, thou who counsellest thy country, know 
The nation’s but the sum of active mind, 
Her every deed for human weal or woe 
Upon life's page its counterpart doth find; 
She stores the harvest-sheaves her children’s labors 
bind. 


Let each rule well the empire of his heart— 
Firm for the right his onward footsteps guide ; 

Then shall thy country act a noble part— 
Still o'er her plains shall pour truth’s crystal tide. 

Up, youth! before thee shines fame’s golden ray— 
Round it oblivion girds her ebon zone— 

Forward! even now Time's sappers block the way! 
Onward, till trembling fear and doubt o’erthrown. 
The future's glorious age shall claim thee for its own.” 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


“LITTLE MRS. HAYNES.” 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


Ir was an eventful era in my young life, when 
my father announced his intention of renting the 
light, airy, southern chamber of our old brown 
house, to a young portrait-painter who was about 
becoming a resident in our village during a few 
weeks of the summer. Never before had an 
event so stirring and exciting in its tendency, 
broken over the monotony of my existenve. 
Never before had my childish imagination been 
furnished with so wide a field of action, or my 
little heart throbbed and palpitated with such a 
strange mixture of wonder and delight. A 
portrait-painter under our own brown roof, within 
the walls of my own home !—what a rare chance 
for my inquisitive eyes to draw in a new fund of 
knowledge! what an object of envy I should be 
to my little mates, and how daintily would I 
mete out to them what I learned from day to 
day of the wondrous man of the wondrous 
employment! 

I had heard of portrait-painters before, it is 
true, but only as I had heard and read of fairies 
in my little story-books, or listened to my father 
as he talked of kings and courtiers in the great 
world, afar off. Upon our parlor walls from my 
earliest remembrance had hung portraits of my 
grandfathers and grandmothers, but I had no 
idea how their faces came stamped upon the dark 
canvass, or when, or by whom their shadows had 
been fixed within the heavy gilt frames. Like 
the trees that waved by the door, and the lilacs 
that blossomed every year by the old gate, they 
had, to me, always been so. 

But now my eyes were to rest upon the face of 
one whose existence had been like a myth, a 
fable. What a wondertul personage he would 
be! Whata dark visage he would boast, and 
what a monstrous, giant-like form! How unlike 


every person that I had ever seen or known, 
would be this portrait-painter ! 

While these speculations were at their height 
in my busy brain, the hero made his appearance, 
scattering them mercilessly to the four winds, 
There was nothing giant-like in the lithe, grace- 
ful figure that sprang from the village coach, or 
dark in the pleasant, boyish face, shaded by soft 
masses of brown hair, and lit up by a merry pair 
of blue eyes, running over with mirth and mis- 
chief. His name, too, quite like the gener- 
ality of names, had nothing wonderful or striking 
by which to characterize it. He was simply 
Frank Haynes, nothing*more or less, and when, 
with a pleasant, easy grace he sought to win my 
childish favor, I should have been quite at home, 
had not the stunning knowledge of his art still 
overpowered me. It was a strange freak for a 
child of ten summers, but somehow it crept into 
my baby-brain that I must not like him, although 
the while, in spite of myself, a preference for his 
opinions, ways and looks, grew up strong within 
me. If he spoke to me, when any one was ob- 
serving him, I was silent and shrank away from 
him timidly, but when we were alone, I chatted 
and chirupped like a young robin. I think he 
must have noticed this, and from it taken into his 
head the boyish idea of teasing me. 


To him, he said, I was little Phebe Lester no 
longer, now that he knew how much I cared for 
him. For the future he should call me Mrs. 
Haynes—little Mrs. Haynes, and should be very 
angry if everybody in the house did not follow 
his example. I must not ever have any little 


‘beaux among the school-boys, now that my name 


was changed; but I must be prim and proper, 
like any married woman who was faithful to her 
husband. 

“ Would I agree to this ?” he asked. 

I glanced up from the hem of my white muslin 
apron, which I had been twisting about my 
fingers, to meet my mother’s eyes fixed laugh- 
ingly upon my face. In a moment my lips were 
closed resolutely, while he, seeing at once the 
cause of my silence, reached out of the window 
and plucked a rose from a running vine that crept 
nearly to the mossy eaves. 

“Little Mrs. Haynes must wear the rose,” he 
said. “It would never do for her to toss her 
head and throw his gifts carelessly by. All mar- 
ried women wore flowers whick their husbands 
gave them. Would I wear the rose ?”’ 

I glanced about the room again. My mother 
was nowhere to be seen, and so I said that I 
would wear it, if he wanted me to. 

“ And would I consent to be called little Mrs. 
Haynes ?” 

“Yes, I would consent.” 

“ Then it was all right. He would never look 
about for a wife, nor I should never look about 
for a husband. We were Mr. and Mrs. Haynes. 
Did that suit me?” 

“O, yes, that suited me! I liked that!” 

“ Well, then, he should have to buy me a little 
gold ring to wear upon my third finger, to let 
folks know that some one owned me.” 

“No, I didn’t want a ring !” 

“ Tut, tut, tut! That would never do. Peo- 
ple who were engaged to be married always gave 
such pledges. He should speak to father about it, 
so that it would be all right. If he was willing, 
would I wear the ring ?” 

“No! I didn’t like rings !” 

“ Wouldn’t I like a ring that he would buy ?” 

“ No—I wouldn’t like a ring at any rate.” 

During his stay, which was protracted to 
months, instead of weeks, he strove in every way 
to change my determination about the engage- 
ment ring, as he termed it. I was inexorable. 
A ring I would not wear. Not even when he 
made ready for his departure, and told me that 
in a few weeks he should be thousands of miles 
away from me, nor when he piled up before me 
pictures that he had drawn at his leisure, during 
the long summer hours that hung heavily upon 
his hands, would I revoke my decision. I would 
take the finely executed drawings, the prettily 
framed portrait of himself, but I would have no 
rings. 

At last he went away from us. I shall never 
forget the morning, or how cold, dull and cheer- 
less it seemed to me. How dreary and desolate 
everything looked because he was going away. 
It was no every-day grief that bore down upon 
my young heart, no childish promise that as- 
sured him, as he kissed my quivering lips, that I 

would never forget him, and that I would always 
be his little Mrs. Haynes. 

“ Would I write to him and sign that name ?” 

“ Yes, I would.” 


“TI was a good girl, then, and he would never 
forget me. Good-by!” 

““Good-by!”” My voice trembled and fiut- 
tered upon the words. In my short life they 
were the hardest I had found to speak. 

During the next two years no lady-love could 
have been more faithful to her absent knight, 
than was I to Frank Haynes. The brightest 
moments of my life circled about the reception of 
his letters, the greatest joy of life was in answer- 
ing them. Among my schoolmates I had no 
childish love, no juveniles to wait upon me to 
sleigh-rides and parties, that the children in the 
neighborhood delighted in. If I could not go 
and come alone, I would remain at home, what- 
ever might be the inducements offered to tempt 
me from my unswerving course. I was little 
Mrs. Haynes, and little Mrs. Haynes I was bent 
upon remaining. 

But while I was in the very midst of my hero- 
ic devotion, a terrible rumor reached my ears, a 
rumor that Frank Haynes, my self-appointed 
lord and master, was engaged to a young, beau- 
tiful lady in the city. It was a dreadful blow to 
my precocious hopes and plans, though for a 
long while I battled against crediting the report. 
Hadn’t Frank told me that he would never look 
about for a wife? that 7 was the only little lady 
who should bear his name? Didn’t he write me 
regularly every fortnight, commencing his letters, 
“Dear little Mrs. Haynes,” and telling me to be 
faithful to him? And—and—would he do this 
if he was engaged? No, not a bit of it! Some 
one had maliciously lied about him, had manu- 
factured the story from their own wicked imag- 
ination. I would not believe it, though the 
whole world stood up before me and testified to 
its truth. 

As if to reward me for my faith, and set my 
prejudiced little mind to rights, the next coach 
set Frank down at our door. He thought he 
must come and see his little wife once more, he 
said, as I went timidly forward to meet him, 
though he thought it was very bad taste in me to 
grow at such a rapid rate. He was afraid I’d 
grow out of my engagement ; he should have to 
put a loaf of hot bread upon my head to keep me 


within bounds. We had been engaged two 


years ; I was twelve years old, and a head taller 
than I was atten. He was going to Europe to 
stay three or four years ; what would I be when 
he returned? He did not dare think. He be- 
lieved I would be as tall as he was. by that time. 
Wouldn't I? 

“T hoped so,” I answered, tartly, thinking the 
while of the story of his engagement. 

“Whew! You are taking on the airs ofa fine 
young lady already, my little Phebe,” he an- 
swered, laughing heartily. “ You wouldn’t give 
me one of your brown curls to-day, if my heart 
should break for it, would you?” 

“No, I have none to spare.” 

“ Not one?” 

“No.” 

“Why ?” 

“*Cause.” 

“’Cause what ?” 

“Because she has heard strange reports of 
you, Frank,” broke in my mother, mischievous- 
ly. “She hasn’t any idea of letting you rob her 
of her curls while she doubts your sincere allegi- 
ance to her. She is a lady of spirit, you see.” 

“On my faith, she is!’ he exclaimed gaily, 
fixing his blue eyes upon my face. ‘ And I trow 
I’m in love with her for it. Never mind reports, 
my little lady.” 

I answered only by a curl of my lips, while he 
reached out his hand to draw me to a seat upon 
his knee. 

“No, I wont sit there !’”’ I cried, pushing away 
his hand, while the tears, which had been crowd- 
ing their way into my eyes, gave a sudden dash 
down my burning cheeks. “I'll never sit there 
again, never !”” 

“ My dear little Phebe !” 

There was a real pathos in his rich, manly 
voice, a quick, penetrating, surprised look in his 
clear blue eyes as he uttered these words, fol- 
lowed by a rapid, wondering expression of ten- 
derness, as he repeated them. 

“ My dear little Phebe! May God bless you !” 

I stole quietly away from him out of the house, 
with that fervent benediction lying fresh and 
deep upon my childish heart, and threw myself 
down in the shade of the old orchard trees, and 
sobbed out the heaviness that pressed upon my 
spirits. For hours I lay there in the mellow Sep- 
tember sunshine, brooding over the little romance 
that had so silently and strangely grown into the 
woot of my almost baby life. I wept before my 


time for the delicious griefs that forever cling to 
& sweet, conscious womanhood. 

When I returned to the house Frank had taken 
his leave, but in my little work-basket he left a 
small pearl box, which contained a plain gold 
ring! Did I wearit? Are you a woman, 
reader, and ask it ? 


“Phebe, Phebe! mother says come down 
stairs! There is a gentleman in the parlor who 
wishes to see you.” 

The words broke harshly into my pleasant 
dreams, which I had been weaving all the long, 
golden July afternoon, in the unbroken stillness 
of my little chamber. At my feet, upon the car. 
pet, with its leaves rampled and crushed, lay my 
neglected Virgil in close proximity to a huge 
Latin dictionary, while upon my lap, in a 
wrinkled condition, my sewing was lying, with 
the needle hanging by a long line of thread, 
nearly to the floor, as if escaped luckily from a 
round of monotonous hemming, which, as yet, 
boasted but two or three stitches at its com- 
mencement. 

“Who can it be that wishes to see me !” I ex- 
claimed, rising hastily and calling after my little 
six-year-old brother. “#Who is it, Charlie ?” 

“Don’t know; it’s somebody. Mother says 
come down.” 

“Who can it be? An hour since I had seen 
a gentleman with a heavily bearded face come up’ 
the walk, but I was too busy with my dreams to 
notice him very particularly. Still as I recalled 
his face and figare, and his quick, springing step, 
there seemed something strangely familiar in 
them. Who could it be? My heart beat rap- 
idly. Surely I had seen that face and form be- 
fore, and a name that was singularly dear to me, 
trembled upon my lips—“ Frank Haynes !” 


But I could not go down to meet him, though 
I were summoned a thousand times. I did not 
wish to sce him, why should 1? There was no 
occasion for it. I was not the foolish little girl 
of twelve summers that he had left five years ago 
in short frocks and curls, but a full-grown woman 
instead. No, I was not the same. I would not 
go down. Besides, a sudden headache was 
nearly blinding me. Mother could not ask it of 
me when I was hardly able to sit up. But what 
would he think? Would he care? Would he 
still remember, tenderly, the little Mrs. Haynes 
of five years ago? 

Little! I repeated the word as I stood be- 
fore the long mirror, which gave back to me an 
accurate picture of myself. A slender, passable 
form; a dark, clear complexion; large gray 
eyes; a mouth whose redness seemed to have 
robbed my cheeks of their color; white teeth ; a 
forehead broad, but not high; large, heavy 
braids of chestnut-brown hair, was the likeness 
framed before my eyes. I turned away with a 
sigh, and glanced down to my hand. Upon the 
third finger of the left, was a plain, golden cir- 
clet. The hot blood rushed up into my cheeks 
as I looked at it. I would wear it no longer, 
He should never know that I had worn it all, 
Just then my brother came again to the door of 
my room, crying out a new message. 

“ Mother says little Mrs. Haynes is wanted 
down stairs.” 

“T have a terrible headache, Charlie. Please 
tell mother so ;” and I sank down upon a chair 
close by the window, and leaned my head upon 
a chair-handle. 

“Dear, dear! if they would but forget me!” 
I murmured to myself, as the hum of their con- 
versation came clearly to my ears. An hour 
passed away, and I heard a sound of voices in 
the hall, then steps in the walk below. I did not 
glance eagerly from the window, or peer care- 
fully from the half-closed shutters, but clasped 
my hands tightly over my eyes till the sound of 
footsteps died away in the distance, then I crept 
stealthily down stairs and stepped softly into the 
silent parlor, where so lately he had been. I was 
halt across the room before I noticed that I was 
not alone, and then, before I could make a hasty 
retreat, a glad, merry voice, rich with its olden 
music, exclaimed : “‘My own dear little Mys. 
Haynes, as I live! How happy I am to see 
you !” and a hand clasped mine tightly, while a 


pair of bearded lips were bent down to mine. I> 


drew my head back haughtily. I was a little child 
no longer. I would not accept, even from him, 
the caresses that he had bestowed upon me five 
years before. 

“ Ah, Mr. Haynes,” I said, bowing in a digni- 
fied way, “‘I am pleased to see you.” 

My manner chilled at once his warm, genial 
nature. Stepping backward from me and re- 
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, hand, he said with a curl of his finely 
Your pardon, Miss Lester, I had | 
quite forgotten that you had grown to be a fine 


= a him back a reply, flashing a quick, 
impetuous glance upon him, as I did so. But 
there was no more pleasantry attempted on his 
and when my mother entered the room, a 
i moments after, and referred, laughingly, to 
our old engagement, he answered her in a few 
evasive words, as though the subject was not an 
able one to him. 
Affairs had taken an unhappy turn, but it was 
too late to remedy them, and day after day 
assed away, leaving Mr. Haynes as cold and 
Sstant as he had been from the moment I first 
repulsed him. I would have given worlds to 
have recalled my unlucky words, q* since they 
were spoken, I would not unben 
a moment from my calm, cool dig- 


THE COTTAGE DOOR. 

Pictures of quiet domestic life, such as that 
presented herewith, are — opular, for they 
appeal to those feelings w ich exist in every 
bosom, civilized and uncivilized, which have ex- 
isted from the beginning of society, and will con- 
tinue until the world’s great drama is ended. 
Our artist’s sketch needs no explanation ; it 
graphically tells its own simple story—a tale of 
parentage and childhood. The scene passes on 
the threshold of a cottage, a humble cottage, it is 
true, but dearer than any other structure on the 
face of the wide world to its contented inmates. 


The young mother stands with her infant in her | 


arms, and the father, when the day’s toil is over, 
turns from his paper (poor men’s library) to 


caress the child and provoke its musical laugh- | 
Anolder | 


ter—the music of a poor man’s home. 


nity, though I was as miserable 
and wretched as I could well be, 
and knew that Mr. Haynes shared 
my wretchedness. 

‘All the time that I could spend 
in my chamber, without being ab- 
solutely rude, was passed’ there, 
till my strange, unusual appear- 
ance was noticed by my father and 
mother, and my mood commented 
freely upon before our guest. 

“You appear strangely, 
Phebe,” said my mother one 
morning, “I really do not know 
how to understand you. I’m 
afraid that Mr. Haynes will think 

au are not pleased to see him. 
ey chance that occurs you reso- 
lutely avoid him, as though he was 
the veriest monster, instead of a 
dear friend. What is the matter ?” 

“Nothing. The strangeness of 
my appearance is but a reflection. 
I cannot help it. Mr. Haynes 
hates and despises me now,” I 
said, burying my tearful eyes in 
my hands. 

“ Phebe !” 

My mother’s voice was stern 
and reproachful, but I did not 
heed it. 

“He does hate me, mother! 
hates me with—” 

“Your pardon, little Phebe— 
Miss Lester, but he does not!” 
broke in the clear, rich voice of 
Mr. Haynes.” Of all persons in 
the world—” He paused, and in 
a moment more, I heard my mother 
step lightly from the room. 

“Tam not cold, haughty and 
proud,” I said excitedly, looking 
up into his face, ‘and I do like 
you just as well—as well—” 

“ What, little Phebe ?”’ he asked, 
eagerly, a quick expression of joy 
lighting up his blue eyes. 

“As well as ever I did!” I 
faltered. 

“And how well is that? So 
well that during all these weary 
years you have not cherished a 
dream of the future that did not 
encircle me? So well that every 
strong, passionate hope of your 
womanly nature has reached out 
constantly to me? As well as I 
have liked, ay, loved you—till 
every pulse of your heart beats for 
me? As well as this, Phebe ?” 

I covered my face that he might 

not read the whole expression of 
my love in my tell-tale eyes, and 
be shocked that it had grown to 
be so near a wild, passionate 
idolatry. 
_ “Will you become Mrs. Haynes 
in truth, in earnest, Phebe?” he 
asked, drawing me to my old seat 
upon his knee. 

Yes 

_“And will at last wear the 
ng 

held up my finger before his 


eyes. 
“My own darling little wife! at 
last my little Mrs. Haynes, in good j 
faith !” he exclaimed, covering my i 


lips with kisses. 

That night there were sly looks 
and glances cast towards me at | 
every turn, and atthe supper-table | 
my father quite forgot himself, 
and called me “little Mrs. 
Haynes,” again. 

Reader, I have been a happy 
wife for some three blessed, sun- 
shiny years, and, as you may 

ve already conjectured, “ my name is Huynes!” 


AFRICAN CHURCH DECORATIONS. 
No sight I have ever seen, not even the room 
of horrors of Madame Tussaud’s, shocks one so 
much as the first view of the Bonny-ju-ju house. 


| 
| 


The pillars of the two doors are formed of hu- | 


man skulls; inside, the ground is paved with 
them; an altar is erected on which is a dead 
iguana; and the whole of this is fabricated of 


the same material as the pillars of the door. | 


Two high columns of them are beside the altar ; 
& string of jawbones is hanging by the wall ; and 

ese, you are informed, are the skulls of their 
enemies of the Andony country, which adjoins 
the Bonny territory, and with ly a few years 
ago, they waged a furious war.—Hutchinson's 
Western ‘Africa. 
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THE VATICAN MANUSCRIPT. 

The Vatican manuscript, the most famous co- 
dex of the original Scriptures of the New Tes- 

| tament, will shortly be made available to schol- 
ars at a reasongble price. The London corre- 
spondent of the Christian Watchman says : 
“The Vatican Manuscript, edited by Cardinal 
Mai, contains not only the New Testament, but 

| also the Septuagint version of the Old Testament 
| Scriptures, and is comprised in five folio vol- 
' umes. The first four contain the Old and the 
fifth the New Testament, and the only means of 
obtaining the Roman edition is by purchasing 
the entire work, at the cost of about $50. The 
| Codex Vaticanus of the New Testament will 
| soon be printed in London, verbatim from the 
Roman edition recently published, at the price of 
only twelve shillings per copy. This Manuscript 
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PICTURES OF A PARIS SUNDAY. 

One of our contributors, who has been an eye- 
witness of the character and influence of a holi- 
day Sunday in most of the kingdoms of Europe, 
gives the following graphic sketch of a Paris 
Sunday. We would commend it to the consid- 
eration of those who plead for a lax observance 
of the sacred day, and to laboring men every- 
where. Do we want such a Sunday in America ? 
“A Paris Sunday has become proverbial for its 
godlessness. Passing along its clean and beau- 
tiful streets, you find the cafés and ‘restaurants 
crowded with men, taking their morning meal 
and reading the newspapers of the day. Cries 
of fruit-dealers and street-venders are everywhere 
heard. Paviers, masons, roofers, painters—all 
kinds of mechanics are engaged in their usual 
avocations. Places of business are univer- 
sally open till midnight, as on 
other days. The whirl of cabs and 
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omnibuses is even more constant 
than during the six days of the 
week. I had the curiosity to count 
the vehicles passing the Industr:al 
Palace, Champs Elysées, mostly 
going to or returning from the 
Bois de Boulogne, in the afternoon 
of the second Sabbath in August, 
the grand féte-day at Cherbourg, 
when Paris was emptied of the elite 
of its fashionable society, and 
found the average to be one hun- 
dred and forty a minute, or one 
thousand six hundred and eighty 
an hour. The grand waterworks 
at St. Cloud and Versailles pla 
only on Sunday. As the day ad- 
vances, the gardens of the Tuiler- 
ies and Champs Elysées present a 
scene of unrivalled gaiety and 
folly. Bands of music execute 
lively military and operatic airs. 
Gaudy booths are surrounded with 
crowds of men, women, and chil- 
dren, absorbed by childish sports. 
Automata, too silly for the amuse- 
ment of infants, serve to delight 
other groups of soldiers and strag- 
glers. Goat-carriages and whirli- 
gigs of wooden horses or mimic 
ships divert the children and nurs- 
es. As evening sets in, the out- 
door concert and drinking saloons 
flaunt their attractions; brilliant 
mirrors reflect the fanciful gas 
jets ; singing men and singing wo- 
men, accompanied by orchestras 
below, amuse the multitude with 
comic, and sometimes immoral 
songs. Every conceivable device 
for drawing the people away from . 
home and from God is employed. 
The Cirque de l’Impératrice fur- 
nishes its equestrian attractions and 
its mirth-inspiring exhibitions. 
Adjacent public gardens are 
thronged with dancers. Operatic 
and theatrical amusements add 
their seductive performances. The 
whole line of the Boulevards is 
filled with people seated in front of 
the cafés, sipping their brandied 
coffee, playing dominoes, or gazing 
at the promenaders along the broad 
pavements. Houses and homes (if 
there be such a thing, without the 
name, in France) seem to be emp- 
tied into the streets and places of 
amusement, and the city is con- 
verted into a pandemonium of 
folly and of genteel or gross dissi- 
pation. Since the accession of the 
reigning dynasty, Sunday labor 
has been suspended on the public 
works in France; but I observed 
that the stupendous preparations 
for the emperor’s féte-day tireworks 
in the Place de Concorde were in 
full progress on the second day in 
August, the féte occurring on the 
succeeding Sunday. But on Mon- 
day the Sunday workmen were not 
there—either because dissipation 
or over exertion compelled a day 
of rest. Such is a Paris Sunday. 
In the light of reason, and of the 
Bible, and of eternity, how does it 
look? And what are its fruits? 
Are they not found in the thriftless 
condition of a vast proletaire popu- 
lation, living from hand to mouth, 
restless in spirit, ferocious in tem- 
per, kept from rebellion by a nu- 
merous soldiery, or quieted by gov- 


girl happily completes the little domestic group. 
An observant eye notices details which help the 
imagination in picturing out the life of these hon- 
est people—there is an air of neatness in their 
dress, vines have been trained about the porch, 
and if the aspect of the scene is one of great sim- 

licity, it also conveys an impression of taste, of 
eosonts and contentment. More happiness, after 
all, is to be found within the humble cottages of 
the world than in its gilded palaces. The condi- 
tion of these humble homes indicates very 
clearly the character and condition of the natives 
of acountry. In most of the countries of south- 
ern Europe, the peasantry and working-people 
are lodged in hovels. In France the small farm- 


ers and laborers herd with the cattle beneath mis- 
erable roofs, but in England the cottages of the 
peasantry are marvels of neatness and rural taste. 


THE @OTTAGE DOOR. 


is believed to be the most ancient in existence, 
and modern Biblical crities assign its date to the 
middle of the fourth century. Its history is in- 
volved in impenetrable obscurity, but early in 
the sixteenth century it was generally known 
throughout Europe as the most venerable manu- 
script of the New Testament. It has always 
been jealously guarded, and its contents con- 
cealed from vulgar gaze. When Dr. Bentley 
contemplated an edition of the Greek Testament 
in 1721, he visited Rome, hoping to obtain per- 
mission to collate the Codex Vaticanus, but was 
denied access to the manuscript. In 1843 Car- 
dinal Mai showed Professor Tischendorf the 
printed text now recently published. More than 
thirty years since the writer was favored with a 
view of thisancient manuscript. Itis written on 
thin vellum, and the letters are all capitals.” 


ernment labor and food? May 
they not be seen in the dwarfed 
stature and pallid aspect, and 
wretched inefficiency of the labor- 
ing classes, and in the ‘Blue Monday’ records 
of employers or of the magistracy—the Sunday 
dissipation disenabling thousands from Mon- 
day’s occupations, or sending them to prison ? 
Can they not be traced in the general declension 
of private, commercial, and political morals, 
whatever cover the refinement and high civili- 
zation of Paris life may throw over the inconceiv- 
able iniquity of its social condition ; in the loosen- 
ing of conjugal bonds, the utter loss of: a home 
day, and of all the restraints and joys of home 
life ; in the prevalence of godlessness, irreligion, 
and infidelity, and in the ascendancy of civil and 
spiritual despotism ?”—N. Y. Independent. 


To say a thing which perplexes the heart of 
him you speak to, or brings blushes into his face, 
is a degree of murder. 
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Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
MARY. 


BY M. T. CALDER. 
For Mary, of fair Bethany of yore, 
Who sat and listened at the Master's feet, 
Named rightly is she, who like her doth pour 
Reviving ointment where pains throbbing beat. 


Serenely doth she move amid earth's jarring cares, 
With smiles of hope. and words of loving cheer ; 

A tranquil peace her soothing presence bears, 
That shames our doubt and scatters all our fear. 


Oft have we marvelled that so frail and slight a form, 
Fair as the flower we guard with jealous care, 
Should brave so fearlessly the unpitying storm, 
When stern stout hearts sink down in blank despair. 


That calmly smiles the brow, but late, we thought to 
wreathe 
With orange bud, and bridal blossoms gay, 
Though brightest earthly hopes have smiled but to 
deceive, 
*Neath coflin lid forever laid away. 


Still hath she sympathy and aid for our distress, 
Unmurmuring at her own deep pain; 

While fervently we pray that God may richly bless 
Her kind deeds trebly to herself again. 


A LAUGHING BLONDE. 
She sits a picture—from the billowy silk 
A little foam of lace just ripples by 
Upon the beach of that resplendent neck ; 
Faiiing to reach the gems bestranded there. 
In fine, broad shadows sweeps that sva of silk, 
Over the modelled mystery of her form, 
Heaving with under life—yet surfaced so 
That the most daring fancy were overtasked 
In diving for the nymph beneath the wave— 
In short, she’s a fair woman.—STARKEY, 


MORNING. 


Haggard and chill as a lost ghost, the morn, 
With hair unbraided and unsandalled feet— 
colorless robe iike a poor wondering smoke— 
Moved feebly up the heavens, and in her arms 
A shadowy burden heavily bore; soon fading 
In a dark rain. through which the sun arose 
Scarce visible, and in his orb confused.—HOoRNE 


TO A FALSE ONE. 
Thou shalt hear the ‘* Never, never,” whispered by the 
phantom years, 
Aud a song from out the distance in the ringing of thine 
ears.—TENNYSON. 

Editor's Easy Chair. 
GOSSIP WITH THE KREADER. 

— * Spring has set in with its usual severity.” It is 
idle to talk of spring in these latitudes; and in the south 
and west as well as here, wioter has turned round to 
bark and snap, instead of retiring decently at the proper 
time. A fortnight ago we had a prospect of a snow- 
storm, and we regretted having hoisted our sleigh to the 
hayloft. And this after writing amiable things about 
the season, and talking of *‘ ethereal mildness,” in the 
language of Thomson. According to the prospect at 
this moment of writing, we may look for settled warm 
weather about the first of July....... Bierstadt, one of 
our best landscapists, has gone ona tour to the Rocky 
Mountains, to study the wild scenery of the northwest. 
This shows his devotion to his art, for he could have 
had plenty of orders had he remained at home......The 
Louisville Journal says of Piccolomini that ‘‘as a true 
lover of the grape never dilutes his wine, she never mixes 
anything with the pure purple poetry of the drinking 
song.”’ The Boston Post evidently does not understand 
the drift of this remark, as its comment is, ** Perhaps 
not; but we can swear to her making uncommon quick 
work of a very large pot of porter which akind ‘ parient> 
held for her just after the song at the wings.’”’...... Wil. 
liam B. Astor of New York recently requested Rev Mr. 
Chapin’s society not to anticipate the payment of a debt 
of $90.000 due him, as they desired to do, but to con- 
tinue paying only the interest as it became due. He said 
he had more money than he could take care of. Poor 
Mr. Astor! His income is about #400 an hour, and do 
what he can, he cannot prevent his wealth accumulat- 
ing......Mr. Brooke, of the New York Express, not long 
since attended a grand bal! at Para, having the day pre- 
vious visited mosques in Stamboul ard looked all over 
the city of Constantinople. Ile went to the Austrian 
minister's in a sedan chair, carried by two stout porters, 
and with unsoiled feet and undisturbed toilet, stepped 
into a palace brilliantly filled with guests. The ladies 
were, of course, foreigners, but among the gentlemen 
was Capidan Pasha, now admiral of the navy, but for- 
merly a slave. Mr Brooks describes the Armenian and 
Jewish ladies most enthusiast cally ; they wore diamonds 
of immense value, and danced the ‘‘ Lancers ” for all the 
world like the New Yorkeresses. Sir Henry and Lady 
Bulwer were at the ball, and "Enery spoke of the United 
States in the kindest manner. Mr. Brooks was soon to 
leave for Beyrout, Jaffa, etc...... There is a marquis now 
in Havana, says the Havana correspondent of the Hart- 
ford Times, who, within twenty years, commenced his 
career as & doorkeeper, which is considered a very hum- 
ble occupation. He succeeded in marrying the daughter 
of a wealthy Portuguese, though strongly opposed by the 
father. He bought a title anda great cross of honor, 
and aspiring to an office in the army bought the commis- 
sion ofa colonel. He now rides in his carriage, attended 
by a crowd of servitors, and may often be seen at the 
opera, in full uniform, covered with orders, though I can 
safely assert he has never carried a musket or wielded a 


sword in defence of the crown. I have been told of a 
number of similar cases, and there is no question of the 
truth of it...... The Cincinnati papers are great on 
“sensation items.” The latest in that line is in the 
Enquirer. It is stated that during a Tharriage in one of 
the churches, a crazy man entered and called loudly for 
a knife with which to sacrifice himself upon the altar. 
The Enquirer says that *‘ the bride and her friends were 
frozen with horror.”’ As the paper does not state what 
became of the frozen parties, it is supposed they are 
awaiting the “ spring thaw.”......A writer in the Boston 
Medical Journal says he has given to horses sufficient 
chloroform to control all motion, and in one case opera- 
ted for cataract on both eyes, without the slightest 
twitching of a muscle. Another horse was kept under 
the influence of chloroform nearly two hours, while a 
surgeon performed a prolonged operation...... Upwards 
of sixty years ago, Rev. Ebenezer Price of Boscawen, 
N. H1., was settled at Belfast, Maine, and was the first 
minister of that place. Not one member of the parish 
that called him is now living, but Mr. Price, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-seven years, is still living, and now 
resides with his son in this city...... Ata recent meeting 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Hou. David 
Sears read a letter from John Lothrop Motley, Esq , the 
historian, who is at present residing in Rome, Italy. It 
was written to a friend in this city, just after he had read 
in Galignani’s Messenger the announcement of the. death 
of the late William H. Presectt. Mr. Motley gives an 
interesting account of his acquaintance with Mr. Pres- 
cott. He states that twelve years ago, when he first pro- 
posed to write a historical work, fearing that the subject 
he had selected might in some way cross the path of 
some work of Mr. Prescott, he called on the latter and 
stated to him that if what he proposed should interfere 
in any way with his writings, he would give up his inten- 
tions. Mr. Prescott, so far from objecting, encouraged 
him to go on with his work. Had he objected, Mr. Mot- 
ley states that he should have laid down his pen and pro- 
bably never have written a historical work...... Listen- 
ers never hear any good of themselves, and here's a 
“modern instance” of that saw.” At a recent 
masked ball which the Emperor Napoleon attended in 
disguise, he was made to hear a rather unpleasant truth. 
A very pretty silly lady fell in with a domino whoamused 
her, and she asked him who he was, *‘ I am the emperor,” 
said the domino. ‘0, impossible,” said the lady, ** the 
emperor is so very ugly! you can’t be the emperor!” 
The domino continued, ** What, then, you don’t think 
the emperor good looking?” ‘* Good looking!” retorted 
the fair one. “I think him dreadfully ugly!” The 
domino declined any further colloquy, and glided away. 
* What were you saying to the emperor?” asked M. de 
Morny, a minute after of the lady. Sae stood aghast, 
and could not believe her ears when her new interlocutor 
over and Over repeated to her that her domino had been 
Cwsar himself. ..... A French bonnet maker told a cus- 
tomer who complained of the price demanded for a new 
bonnet,—*‘ Consider, madam, it cost me three sleepless 
nights merely to imagine it!”’...... The National Era says 
itis not for the generation among whom Elizabeth Brown- 
ing has sung, and Charlotte Bronte spoken, and Harriet 
Hosmer chiselled, and Rosa Bonheur painted, and Mary 
Lyon taught, and Florence Nightingale lived, to despair 
of woman's achievement of her highest destiny...... Sin- 
claip tells an interesting story of Hogarth’s last days. 
Hogarth having a presentiment that his hand was about 
to lose its cunning, chose a subject emblematical of the 
coming event. His friends inquired the nature of his 
next design, and Hogarth replied: “ The end of all 
things!” ‘In that case,” rejoined one of the number, 
“there will be an end of the painter!’ What was ut- 
tered in jest, he answered in earnest, with a solemn look 
and heavy sigh. ‘* There will,” he said; “and there- 
fore the sooner my work is done the better.”” He com- 
menced next day, labored upon it with unremitting dil- 
igence, and when he had given it the last touch, seized 
his palette, broke it in pieces, and said, ‘*‘ I have fin- 
ished!” The print was published in March, under the 
title of ** Finis,” and in October, “the curious eyes 
which saw the manners in the face,” were closed in 
dust...... A writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, speaking of 
romance reading, says: ‘ There is nothing good comes 
from the intellect alone. All true sentiment, all noble, 
all tender feeling, comes not of the understanding. but 
of the mind—or heart, if we so please to call it--which 
imagination raises, educates, and perfects. Even feel- 
ings are to be made—are much the result of education. 
The wildest romances will, in this respect, teach nothing 
wrong. Itis not true that such reading enervates the 
mind. I firmly believe it strengthens it in every respect, 
by unchaining it from a lower and cowardly caution. It 
encourages action and endura.ce. We have not high 
natures till we learn to suffer. I have seen the unro- 
mantic drop like sheep under the rot of their calamities, 
while the romantic have been buoyant, and mastered 
them...... In the new market-houce at Philadelphia, 
now building in Tenth Street, above Chestnut, a statue 
of Franklin is to be erected. It will be ten feet high, 
and is made of the Albert freestone. Several very fine 
pieces of statuary have been executed in that material. 
A monument at Halifax, N. 8 , erected to the memory of 
those who fell in the Crimean war, is now constructing 
of the same stone...... The Philadelphia City Item tells 
an original anecdote of Washington. On one occasion, 
when he lived in Market Street, just below Sixth, he 
stood at his front window while a body of troops passed 
down the street in review. A few yards below, a build- 
ing was in course of erection, and, as usual, there was a 
large bed of slacked lime in the street, which caused a 
horse to shy, throwing his proud rider fairly and square- 
ly into the whitest and softest bed he ever occupied. 
The sight of this white soldier, so suddenly and ludi- 
crously transtormed, filled Washington and his wife with 
laughter, and they gave way to it, till tears came to their 
rescue. This anecdote is well authenticated...... Dr. 
Wozencraft. who has travelled extensively throughout 
the interior of California, states that be has seen ina 
secluded portion of Shusta county a burning mountain, 
which a distant inspection and the circumstances attend- 
ing the spectacle which he witnessed, confirms him in the 


opinion that the flames proceeded from an active volcano. 

The fire was seen from various positions, and in every 
| instance had the same appearance. A hunter in those 
regions has since corroborated the fact of there being 
an active volcano...... Matthews was always sprucely 
dressed, and fond of a handsome umbrella. Munden 
was miserly in his habits. Le was generally meanly 
dressed, and carried an old cotton parachute. After 
Munden had left the stage, Matthews met him one day 
in Covent Garden. ‘Ah, Munden,” said Matthews, * I 
beg you'll let me have something of yours as a remem- 
brancer.”” ‘ Certainly, my boy, we'll exchange umbrel- 
las.” Matthews was so taken by storm that Munden 
walked off with a new umbrella!...... The damages re- 
cently assessed against Dr. Gaillardet for assault upon 
the proprietor of the New York Hotel are $9000. The 
doctor is safe in France......Louis Napoleon has by a 
decree provided that hereafter the council of State shall 
alone have power to grant permission to establish new 
Protestant churches, chapels and oratories; and, further, 
that all unacknowledged creeds shall hereafter be placed 
on the same footing as the acknowledged creeds so far 
forth as concerns the permission precedent to establish 
places of worship......Mr. Ira Bond of Leicester, Mass., 
while attending a saw-mill, recently, got accidentally 
thrown across the log, directly in front of the saw, break- 
ing one arm, and before he could be extricated from his 
perilous position, the other arm was terribly lacerated 
by the saw. But for the presence of an assistant, who 
instantly seized him and drew him away, he would have 
been cut in two by the saw. 


Foreign Jutelligence. 


Matters in General. 

We shall soon know what the Peace Congress can do in 
the way of settling the vexed Italian question, and 
whether the olive branch or the sword is to wave over 
southern Europe.—The Munich Charivari was recently 
seized on the complaint of the Sardinian ambassador for 
a caricature which represented Victor Emmanuel under 
the form of a frog swelling itself to appear as large as an 
ox.—A horse railroad is about to be started in Paris to 
run between the Place de la Bastille and the Bois de 
Boulogne.—Four hundred workmen are employed com- 
pleting the Great Eastern.—lIt is decided to build a new 
opera house at Paris. It will be a splendid edifice, wor- 
thy of the city, and capable of holding nearly double the 
number of spectators that the present house accommio- 
dates.—The Paris correspondent of the Daily News says 
that notwithstanding the associated and notorious pre- 
parations for war, the French journals have greatly 
moderated their tone, and that this has been done on an 
invitation from the minister of the interior.—There has 
been some excitement in the musical circles of Paris by 
the debut at the Italian opera of Madame Guerabella, as 
Elvira, in the opera of ** Don Giovanni.”” She was a Miss 
Ward, grand daughter of the late Gibson Lee, and mar- 
ried a Russian count, who soon grew weary of his wedded 
bliss and abandoned her. But the injured countess, in 
company with her indignant mother, pursued him to St. 
Petersburgh, and told her tale to the emperor, who com- 
peiled the count to legalize the marriage, and then ban- 
ished him to Siberia for life. She had been singing a 
week in spite of numerous hisses which nightly greeted 
her.—In the exports of tea from China to the United 
States there was an increase of 500,000 pounds over the 
same date last year®—The review of the army of Paris 
had been definitely fixed for Sunday, the third of last 
month. All the regiments were complete, every recruit 
having been called in.—Count Cavour had returned to 
Turin. It is said he secured his object with Napoleon. 


Actually Something New in a Comedy. 

A new comedy at the Gymnase, called the * Beau 
Marriage,” the Atheneum considers worth a word for 
the sake of its leading incident, which opens a field new 
to playwrights. The moment—here the seven minutes— 
of breathless interest, for which every one attempting 
the stage tries to find some new pivot,—here depends on 
the proving of a cylinder, which is either to explode and 
blow its inventor to atoms within that period, or, by 
holdivg out, to establish a new invention and make his 
fortune. The inventor is parvenu and a mechanician. 
His young wife, who, as sequel to “the great match,” 
hes been encouraged by the eternal stage mother-in-law 
to flout him, and from whom, therefore, he has fled, 
seized by the no less eternal stage remorse and penitence, 
has tracked him, discovered his purpose, and creeps in 
unseen to witness the experiment and share his fate. 
Can the usion of science and sentimentality be more in- 
timate and touching than thie’? Are we to have a school 
of such dramas as would have delighted Dr. Darwin, 
with leading incidents drawn from the Transactions of 
the “ Institution of Civil Engineers?” 


Railroads. 
A recent traveller in Piedmont writes: *‘ The railroads 
at bore us towards Tuscany are capitally managed. It 
i curious fact, that these are the only continental 
railroads we #re acquainted with where they allow you to 
tuke your seat at once, as in England, without boxing 
you up first, like oxen inagen. Whether this is a proof 
of independence and liberty we can hardly say, but we 
know that the Turinese trains exhibited a perfectly dem- 
ocratic irregularity of arrival and departure. Why should 
afree railroad never keep its time! The other day we 
travelled 900 miles by an express train through France, 
without being at any station a minute before or after our 
time. In coming next day ninety miles—Dover to Lon- 
don—we were ‘three-quarters of an hour late. Surely 
this isa great fact for Mr. Froude and the admirers of 
enlightened despotism.” 


Colonial Pine Forests. 

In the royal palace at Potsdam there is a suite of 
apartments, the whole underwork of which, as well as 
the standing furniture, consists of yellow deal, not 
painted, but polished, and exhibiting the natural color 
and grain of the wood. In England some progress has 


been made towards the introduction of this System in 
lieu of the coarse imitative efforts of the painter ang 
grainer. London furniture dealers manufacture bedroom 
furniture in yellow pine, French polished, for which they 
find a ready sale, the preference it receives being due to 
its beauty only, and not its cheapness; for the necessity 
of using in it only the choicest timber, free from knotg 
and blemishes of all kind, makes the price nearly ag 
high as that of mahogany. 


The Empress Eugenie’s Favorite Game, 

This game, which is ingenious, and not more of g 
romping nature than is consistent with the activity ang 
high spirits of her majesty, is played by a gentleman, to 
whom the part falls by lot, and who is at liberty to place 
the furniture in any difficult and intricate fashion he 
may choose. He is then furnished with a handful of 
paper cuttings, and calling, in a loud voice, upon any of 
the ladies present, ‘ Pick up my little papers!” he starts 
forward, in, and through, and round about, over, be. 
tween, and under the furniture, the lady thus challenged 
is compelled to follow him in every turn and extreme 
expedient he may think proper to resort to, in order to 
pick up the * little papers,” which he, of course, takes 
care to drop at the most difficult juncture. 


An East Indian Editor. 

The editor of the Delhi Gazette mentions that one year 
has elapsed since he returned to rebuild his establish. 
ment, which was totally destroyed in the mutinies, 
Within that time he has re-organized the press, re-estab. 
lished his paper, and obtained for it a circulation higher 
than it ever reached before. 


Noble Offer. 

At the last annual meeting of the Literary Fund, Mr, 
Charles Dickens communicated the noble offer of a friend 
of literature to give £10,000 in money, and 17,000 yol- 
umes of books to the corporation, on condition thut cer- 
tain reforms calculated to increase the utility of the 
Fund were adopted. 

Milan. 

The police of Milan had orders to arrest quietly the 
Marchesa Maleguani, who had placed a garland of tri- 
color camelias on the patriot Dandolo’s coffin; the lady 
went ostentatiously to the theatre, but changing dress 
with her attendant, escaped privately out of the city, 
and across the frontier. 

Lord Clyde. 

The Times correspondent at Bombay writes that Lord 
Clyde recently made a speech to the 79th Highlanders, 
in which he attributed the position he now holds to his 
sovereign’s fuvor and his peerage to the Jlighland Brigade. 


Lord Elgin. 

The Ear! of Elgin has been presented by a numerous 
body of the representatives of the English and Indian 
firms at Shanghai, with a complimentary address on his 
successful career in the North of China. 


Henri de Pene. 

M. Henri de Pene, the young comic writer, who ob- 
tained notoriety and popularity from being made the 
victim of a clique of military bravoes, in Paris, is suffi- 
ciently recovered to be once more at work. 

The English National Anthem. 
* God Save the Queen” has been translated into the 


Mahrattee language, and is in circulation among the 
native Christians. 


> 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Poems AND or Gortusr. Translated by W. Ed- 
mondstoune Aytoun, D. C. L. and Theodore Martin. 
New York: Delisser & Proctor, 508 Broadway. 12mo. 
pp. 240. 1859, 

Taken asa whole, these are the best translations of 
Goethe's minor poems that have yet appeared, and such 
of them as were first published in * Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine’ commanded at once the attention of the literary 
world. The lyric pieces of the author of *‘ Faust” are 
exquisitely graceful productions, and have been * done 
into English” with great felicity. Like all Delisser & 
Proctor’s publications, the work is issued in beautiful 
style. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


PLAN OF THE CREATION: or, OruER Wor ps AND IN- 
HABIT THEM. By Rev. C. L Lequempounc. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. 12mo. pp. 896. 1869. 
The title of this work indicates its character. Its 

religious views and speculations will awaken controversy 
but must command attention and study. The author 
asserts that the work contains nothing to diminish the 
reader's reverence for the Scriptures, or weaken his sense 
of the obligation of Christian virtue. 


Moruers AND Infants. By Dr. A. Donne Boston: 
Phillipe, Sampson & Co. 12mo. pp 3803? 1859. 
The author of this important treatise on nursing, 

weaning, and the general treatment of young children, is 

a French physician, late head of the clinical department 

of the Facult} of Paris, and one of the most learned 

men of his time. It abounds with practical information, 
and will be a welcome guest to the mothers of America. 


Borper War. A Tale. By T. B. Jones. New York: 
Kudd & Carleton. 12mo. pp. 502. 1859. 


This is one of the most fanciful creations of the author 
of Wild Western Scenes.’ It is written with great 
spirit and vivacity. 1t isa purely imaginative tale, and 
displays a strange and startling, as well as amusing series 
of events and characters. Boston: Shepard, Clark & 
Brown. 


Tue ATLANTIC MontuLy. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

The May number, the 19th in order of this successful 
magazine, lies before us, Gilled to the brim with sparkling 
articles, in prose and verse, gay. grave, lively and severe. 
Among them is a very able and valuable eseay on Gym- 
nastics, and the conclusion of the slashing review of 
Wilson's history. It is not our purpose, however, to 
analyze the last issue. In glancing back over the whole 
series of numbers, we are struck with the felicity with 
which the publishers have contrived to make each one 
attractive avd still to preserve a unity of design through- 
out. They have exhibited rare ability and tact, without 
which their liberality would have been unavailing. They 
planned their campaign thoroughly before starting, a0 
then took the field confident of success. Notwithstand- 
ing the introduction of politics into the Monthly, the 
rock on which Putnam split, the general excellence 
the’work has given it currency even among those who 
differ toto calo from its views. The brilliancy of its corps 
of contributors has rendered it victorious. Much of this 
success is owing to the reputation of Phillips & Samp- 
son as first-class book publishers, and lohg established 
caterers for a pure and refined literary taste. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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OTICE TO ADVERTISERS —The immense 
circulation of the Prcrortat makes ita vehicle of ad- 
yertisement that is rarely offered to the public. Another 
fact which greatly enhances the value of the PicTORIAL 
as an advertising medium is, that it is preserved, and not 


* destroyed after being read, being regularly bound up 


every six mouths, so that each advertisement (all being 
Jaced on the inside of the paper) becomes a permanent 
card of the advertiser's business for years to come. 

(G> Teams FOR ADVERTISING — Twenty-five cents per 
line. Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in ad- 
vance of the period of their publication, as our large 
edition occupies fourteen days in printing Address 

M.M BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 

No. 22 Winter Street. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE CRICKET PLAYER'S 


POCKET COMPANION. 
CONTAINING 
Rules and Regulations for forming 
Clubs and playing the Game. Lland- 
somely Illustrated with cuts and di- 
agrams, neatly bound in flexible 
cloth. Price, 25 cents. 
ALSO, THE 
BASE BALL PLAYER'S 
POCKET COMPANION. 
Containing information concerning that favorite game, 
with the Rules and Regulations of the 


“MASS. GAME,” 
AND THE 
“NEW YORK GAME.” 


From the last official reports of the Associations in New 
York and Boston. Illustrated with cuts. 

Price, 25 cents. Five copies will be sent to clubs on 
receipt of $1,00 by mail, or one copy for the price in 
stamps. MAYHEW & BAKER, Publishers, 

may7 2w 208 Washington Street. 


The Oxygenated Bitters. 
The Oxygenated Bitters. 
A SOVEREIGN CURE FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


GOODS 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR. 
A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


LADIES’ DRESS GOODS. 
8. J. WILCOX & Co., 


Batiou's Buitpine, 24 Winter Srreer. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
— OF THE— 


Dutton Children, or Fairy Sisters. 

| on two little girls are the smallest girls in the 
world of their age, being only 26 and 28 inches high, 
9 and 11 years old, and weighing 13 and 15 pounds. 

They sing the following songs, and will at each enter- 
tainment make selections from them. 

1. Gentle Annie. 2. Darling Nelly Gray. 3. Nancy 
Till. 4. Rosalie, the Prairie Flower. 5. Old Cabin Home. 
6. The Hazel Dell. 7. Willie, we have missed you. 8. 
The Mountain Maid’s Invitation. 9. O Come, Come 
Away. 10. Wait for the Wagon. 11. What is Home 
without a Mother! 12. Mary had a little Lamb. 

Admission, 25 cents. Children under 12 years of age, 
15 cents. 

They will give entertainments at Mercantile Hall, Mon- 
day evening, May 9th, at 8 o clock, and every afternoon 
and evening at 3 and 8 o'clock, to May 16 inclusive. 

may7 2w ALBEXT NORTON, Manager. 


SILKS! SILKS!3! 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT IN NEW STYLES OF 
CHOICE GOODS, 
Which we offer at our usual Low Prices. 
8. J. WILCOX & CO., 
Batiou’s Buitpino, 24 Winter Street. 


Wistar’s Balsam. 
Wistar’s Balsam. 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND ASTHMA. 


HOME MELODIST—Containing seventy-five 
of the most popular Songs and Ballads. Music and 
words. Neatly bound in muslin. Price, 25 cents. 
Published by OLIVER DI'TSON & Co. 
277 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
GENERAL DEBILITY. 
FJMIIS convenient term includes numerous ill-defined 
and supposed incurable forms of disease, accompanied 
by general lassitude and exhaustion, without any ascer- 
tainable external or internal cause. The PERUVIAN 
SYRUP sends its renovating influence to the inmost 
recesses of the system, and has relieved in our commu- 
nity many cases of supposed incurable disease. 


Smoke—Smokers—Smoking. 
_awme per each steamer a superior assortment 
of MEERSCHAUM PIPES, TUBES and TRIM- 
MINGS. Pipes repaired and MOUNTED in any variety 


of style. FREDERICK BROWN, Apothecary, 
mayitf 68 Washington, cor. of State Street. 


The Oxygenated Bitters. 
The Oxygenated Bitters. 
Let the Dyspeptic be of good cheer. 


8. J. WILCOX & Co., 
INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR ASSORTMENT OF 
LADIES’ SPRING GARMENTS. 
In New Styles, and of the most thorough 
MAKE AND FINISG. 
Batiou’s 24 Winter 


SEWING MACHINES, 


NO. 17 SUMMER STREET, 


Opposite Trinity Church, 


NOW READY, 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
FOR MAY. 


THE MINISTER’S WOOING. 
BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

‘eo serial, begun in the December number of the 

ATLANTIC, has been received with universal favor, 
aud bids fair to become the greatest work of the gifted 
novelist. Iler portraitures of character are full of spirit, 
—equally remarkable io their firm outlines and in the 
minute touches which none but the hand of genius can 
give. Tue Minister's will be coutinued through 
the year. 


THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE 


Is likely to deepen the impression produced by the bril- 
liant conversations of 


THE AUTOCRAT. 


Few living writers have so large or so various an intel- 

lectual constituency as Dr. Hotmes; and it is, perhaps, 

dl 1 an author whose monthly papers 
every intelligent American must read. 

The pages of the ATLANTIC are stereotyped, and back 
numbers can be supplied. 

Terms.—Three dollars per annum, or twenty-five cents 
anumber. Upon the receipt of the subscription price, 
the publishers will mail the work to any part of the 
United States, prepaid. Subscriptions may begin with 
either the first or any subsequent number. 

The postage of the ATLANTIC is 36 cts. a year, prepaid. 

CLups —For ten dollars, the publishers will send five 
copies of the ATLanTic for one year, the subscribers to 
pay their own postage. 

Clesgymen, Teachers, and Postmasters will receive the 
work for Two Doilars a year. 

Booksellers and Newsmen will obtain the terms by the 
hundred, etc., upon application to the publishers. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co., 
13 Winter Street, Boston. 
BAREGE ROBES. 
A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
NEW AND ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS, 
S.J. WILCOX & Cor, 


BuiLpine, 24 Winter Street. 


Watches, Jewelry, 
Silver Ware, 
Piated Ware, 
Clocks, Bronzes, 
Gas Fixtures. 
H. B. STANWOOD & Co., 


No 253 WASHINGTON STREET, 
9 doors below Winter Street. 


ECONOMY IN BURNING GAS. 
Purchase Johnson’s 
Patent Burner, 
Warranted to save 25 per cent. 
For sale at 
H. B. STANWOOD & Co.’s, 
GAS FIXTURE STORE, 


No. 253 WASHINGTON STREET, 
9 doors below Winter Street. ap30 2w 


The Oxygenated Bitters. 
The Oxygenated Bitters. 
The great Remedy for Acidity, Flatulency, etc. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
MENRY TUTTLE, 
Nos 259 anp 261 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Is receiving by every steamer to this port, Paris MADE 
Boots aANp Suoes. Of American manufacture, bis assort- 
meut is very full and complete, comprising all the most 


desirable styles for Ladies. Gentlemen, Misses, Boys and 
Children. 4w ape 


PAPER WAREHOUSE. 
. GRANT, WARREN & Co., 

Nos 89 anv 93 MILK STREET, anp 94 CONGRESS ST., 
Importers and Dealers in all descrip- 
tions of Paper, Paper Stock, and 
Manufacturers’ Materials. Print- 
ing, Writing, and Colored 
Papers, of every variety, 
MADE TO ORDER. 

ap30 38m 


Wistar’s Balsam. 
Wistar’s Balsam. 
For Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Influenza, 


THE GRAND AQUARIA, 


—AT THE— 
AQUARIAL GARDENS, 
NO. 21 BROMFIELD STREET. 


TPIS magnificent display of one of the most fascinat- 
ing phenomena of nature is now open to the public 
from 9 o’clock A. M. to 10 P. M. 

These Ocean and River Conservatories are the most 
exquisitely interesting subjects to contemplate ever yet 
presented to the admiring gaze of mankind by the hand 
of taste and refinement. They present us with a strik- 
ing and perfect illustration of Life beneath the waters. 

Admission, 25 cents; children under ten years of age, 
licents. CUTTING & BUTLER, Proprietors. 


MATTRESSES. 
Of best Curled Hair, Live Geese Feathers, Steam 
Purified, Beds and Bedding. 


PEWS Lined and Cnshioned. Mattresses and Beds 
renovated in a superior manner by 


JAMES H. HALLETT, 
lle4w3m_ 16 Dock Square & 31 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston. 


LADIES’ CLOAKING, 
In great varicty, and of New Material. 
8S. J. WILCOX & 
Batiou's Burtpina, No. 24 Winter Street. 


The Oxygenated Bitters. 
The Oxygenated Bitters. 
Cures Heartburn, Sick Headache, etc. 


THE ONLY POSITIVELY 


FIRE PBOO 

IS THE 
\ ARLAND’S PATENT, of which Dr.'s C. T. 
i Jackson and A. A Hayes, assayers to the State of 
Massachusetts. assert, ‘‘ the door-way (the most vulner- 
able part of a safe) to be as fire proof as the walls, and 
that is all that can be expected of a safe; and secure in 


SAFE 


BOGLE'S WIGS AND HAIR WORK, 


FJ\RUEST to nature, irreproachable in style, and per- 
fect in fit. NONE can equal them. Sole agent tor 
the Royal Transparent Parting. 


BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, 
best and cheapest in the world. Try—be convinced. 
Prices, 50 cents, $1 00, and $1 50. 

ARE YOU GETTING BaLp? is your Hair Turning Gray? 
Bogle’s Ilyperion Fluid is the great restorer of Hair,—all 
others are based on this great discovery. and are sham 
imitations. Prices, 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1 00, 
and #150. Sold by druggists throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 

Proprietor, W. BOGLE, 202 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, opposite the Marlboro Hotel. 

Every article for the toilet to be had at Bogle’s 
Bazaar. tw 


any fire, the intensity of which is less than sufficient to 
melt the mass of iron and stone.” 

Messrs. Cochran & Hall, of New Orleans. say at the 
burning of our warehouse, July 8, 1858 ** your safe had 
as severe a test as is possible to imagine, no water being 
thrown upon it. Our fears regarding it, and a Salaman- 
der Safe of another manufacture, were partially realized 
by the destruction of the latter, while the entire contents 
of your safe were preserved from the slightest damage.” 

At the burning of the Pioneer Mechanics Shop at Bur- 
lington, Vt., April 14, 1858, ** the heat was so intense in 
the division which the safe stood that it melted the ma- 
chinery into masses, so that out of some thirty tons not 
half a ton was fit for use again—while the entire contents 
of the safe, books, papers, and $6000 in notes were 
uninjured.” 

Especial attention given to designing safes for house use! 
M. B. BIGELOW & ANSON HARDY, 

Manufacturers, 32 School St., Boston, Mass. 


ISAAC BRIDGE, No 91 Magazine Street. New Orleans, 
Agent. ap23eop3m 


Wistar’s Balsam. 
Wistar’s Balsam. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
SEARS’S GREAT EASTERN 
MENAGERIE 

S now travelling throughout the New England States, 

and will visit all the principal cities and towns. 

This monster collection, now uumbering over Firty 
Dirrekent Witp ANIMALS, comprises five full grown 
Lions, the Brazilian Tigers, Hunting Leopards, monster 
African Anaconda, with many other rare animals. 

A LIONESS AND HER YOUNG WHELPS may be 
seen without additional charge. 


For full particulars see posters and small bills. 
Tickets, 25 cents. 


BAKER'S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 


W. BAKER & Co.’s 


AMERICAN, Frencn, Home@opatuic, AND VANILLA PREMIUM 
CHocoLare, PReraRep Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Pasts, 
Cocoa Sticks, SoLuBLE Hom@oratuic Diete- 

Tic CocoA, COCOA SHELLS AND CRACKED Cocoa, 


Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 


For more than three-fourths of a century, are manufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa Preparations made in the 
United States. As nourishment for children. invalids, 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous and Dyspeptic cases, they are invaluable 
and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their agents, D. C. Murray, New York; 
Wm. 8. Grant, Philadelphia; T. V. Brandige, Baltimore ; 
Kennett, Dudley & Co., Cincinnati; and by Grocers 


generally. WALTER BAKER & Co., 
6m* 13 Dorchester, Mass. 
S30. GRAY’S $30. 


Double Thread Sewing Machine. 


tf L. TURNER, Agt., No. 63 Court St. ap23 


The Oxygenated Bitters. 
The Oxygenated Bitters. 
For Debility, Jaundice, Liver Complaint, etc. 


BOYS’ WEAR GOODS. 


A FULL ASSORTMENT MAY NOW BE FOUND 
AT 


Ss. J. WILCOX & Co.'s, 
Batiovu’s Buitpine, No. 24 Winter STREET. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, 


—AND— 


COLLECTION OFFICE, 
No. 25 State Street. 
OANS negotiated, and all other business connected 
4 with the sale of PAPER, BANK NOTES, and Gen- 
eral Brokerage Business. 


COLLECTIONS 
Will be made on all parts of the UNITED STATES and 
PROVINCES, on the most favorable terms. 


UNCURRENT FUNDS 
Bought at the lowest rates, and DRAFTS for sale on all 
the principal cities. 
LAND WARRANTS bought and for sale. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 
Collections from Correspondents will be remitted for 
on day of payment, as directed. 
WM, f#, DAVIS, JOSEPH W. DAVIS, 
eowly 12 Attorney. 25 State St., Boston. 


\ ORTH THINKING OF.—Many of our readers 

and subscribers have quite a collection of maga- 
zines, sheet music, pamphlets, and the like, lying about 
their rooms in the most unavailable form. Now to dou- 
ble their value, to preserve them, and tq make them con- 
venient for use and ornamental to your apartments. you 
have only to place them together, send to our office by 
express, or hand them in personally, and they will be 
bound up in any desired style, at the lowest rates, and 
returned to you in one week. A valuable collection of 
books is accumulated in a little while by this means, at 
an extremely trifling cost. 


M. M. BALLOU, Publisher. 
No. 22 Winter Street. 


Wistar’s Baisam. 
Wistar’s Balsam. 

A sure cure for Croup and Whooping Cough. 
DESIGNING AND WOOD ENGRAVING, 
KILBURN & MALLORY, 

96 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 

3m 12 
The Oxygenated Bitters. 


The Oxygenated Bitters. 
For Nervousness, Neuralgia, Costiveness, etc. 


Rerer TO 


Wistar’s Balsam. 
Wistar’s Balsam. 
Cures all affections of the Threat, Lungs, Chest. 


MERCANTILE CLUB. 


15 Kitay Street, Boston, Mass. 

GENTLEMEN,—This establishment is entirely on a new 
principle, and is strictly for the Mercantile Interest. 
There is, from 11 to 12 1-2 o'clock each day, a Lunch, and 
a Table d’Hote from 1 to 4 o clock, strictly on the Club 
House principle. There are regular files of the journals 
of the United States and Europe, embracing Mercantile, 
Literary, Political and Sporting matter. There is a Bul- 
letio of the current events happening each day. 

We have the honor to extend an invitation to gentle- 
men, assuring them that they will meet with nothing 
but a strictly gentlemanly intercourse. 

RUSSELL SMITH, 
THOMAS WILSON, 
PROPRIETORS. 
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Wistar’s Balsam. 
Wistar’s Balsam. 
The great Enemy of Consumption. 


NEW TRIMMINGS 
—AT— 
F. W. COBB’S, 18 Winter Street. 
I.E attention of the Ladies is invited to the extensive 
assortment of new styles of trimming gocds just 
opened. 
Chenille Fringes—new colors, 


Pompom, 
Pom pinett, 
Pompadour, 
Dahlia Trimmings, 
ap23 4w etec., ete., etec., etc. 


The Oxygenated Bitters. 
The Oxygenated Bitters. 
A Remedy unfailing, Sure and Permanent. 
PARASOLS! PARASOLS!! 
A FULL AND VARIED ASSORTMENT. 
MADE ESPECIALLY TO OUR ORDER, 
BY THE BEST MANUFACTURERS. 
8. J. WILCOX & Co., 
BuitpinG, No. 24 WinTER STREET. 
PARSONS & GIBBY, 


STAMPERS OF EMBROIDERIES, 
3m15 NO. 38 WINTER SIREET. 


Wistar’s Balsam. 
Wistar’s Balsam. 
IS A GREAT REMEDY. 
iG It has been a well known FACT 
for the past seventeen years, that the 
place to buy BOYS’ and YOUTHS’ 
CLOTHING is at No. 4 Brattle Street, 
and the assortment for the Spring of 
1859 will prove the truth of the asser- 
tion that no establishment in this 
country excels, if equals it, for variety 
and general adaptation to the wants 
of the public. 
J. WALTER READ, 


4wl7 Proprietor. 


The Oxygenated Bitters. 
The Oxygenated Bitters. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, EVERYWHERE. 


Coughs, Colds and Consumption. 


FP UE late Rev. Dk. LEONARD WOODS, Abbott Pro- 
fessor of Theology in Andover, Mass., wrote: 
**Gentlemen,—From a long use of the Vegetable Pul- 
monary Balsam in my family circle and among theological 
students, I regard it as a safe and efficacious medicive.” 
Owing to an unprecedented sale and popularity of 
over thirty years’ standing, there are many counterfeits 
and imitations, against which the public are cautioned. 
Inquire for the article by its WHOLE NAME, 
‘“ VEGETA@LE PULMONARY BALSAM.” 
Prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO.. Druggists, 
33 India Street, Boston, Mass., and sold by apothecaries 
and country merchants geverally. Price, large size, $1; 
small size, 50 ceuts. liefw3m ll 


Wistar’s Balsam. 
Wistar’s Balsam. 
RORS DISEASE OF ALL ITS TERRORS. 


DICKINSON TYPE FOUNDRY. 
TT\YPES for Letter Press Printing of every variety, 
with whatever else may be required from a GENE- 
KaL DEPOSITORY OF PRINTING MATERIALS, for 
sale at the lowest standard of prices, for cash or approved 
credit, by 
PHELPS & DALTON, 
No. 52 Washington St., Boston. 

(CG The well kcown and highly appreciated hard- 
metal Scotch-cut letter, PECULIAR TO THIS FOUNDKY, is 
constantly gaining favor with Printers and Publishers 

ELECTRO1LYPING.— Cut-work of all kinds, News- 
paper Headings, ete , copied by this beautiful process, in 
a superior manner and at low rates. eow6t 


The “Oxyzenated Bitters. 
The Oxygenated Bitters. 
For Loss of Appetite, Indigestion, &c. 
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A BALCONY SCENE, 
The sketch before us, repre- 
senting a beautiful Venetian, 
with an aged attendant, at an 
open balcony in a Venetian pa- 
lazzo, wafts us, in imagination, 
to that fair City of the Sea, 
where Romance and Poetry are 
fitly enshrined. The costumes 
are not of the present day, and 
the scene accordingly is a leaf 
from the past when Venice was 
a queen indeed, when her mer- 
chant-princes rolled in wealth, 
when the name of the myste- 
rious republic was a spell of 
power, and when the Bucentaur 
bore the doge to his bridal of 
the Adriatic. Things have 
changed since then—the wings 
of the lion of St. Mark have 
been clipped, the council of Ten 
is dissolved, Austrian bayonets 
glitter in the piazza, the chim- 
neys of factories belch forth 
smoke and fire night and day, 
and the wondrous city is linked 
to the mainland by a railroad ! 
Beauties lovely as those whom 
Titian loved to paint are still 
there, with the golden brown 
tresses and marvellous com- 
plexions, but alas! for the 
flowing robes of their ances- 
tresses they have substituted 
the unartistic crinoline, and the 
cavaliers make love to them in 
stove-pipe hats and Raglans. 
Yet all is not changed in Ven- 
ice. Time and fashion cannot 
obliterate though they may tar- 
nish her sumptuous monuments 
—her ducal palace, her Basilica 
of St. Mark, her Rialto, her 
Bridge of Sighs, her canals and 
gondolas, all by which we know 
her in our dreams; and as by 
moonlight you float along in 
our gondola, beneath the long 
ines of marble palaces, recog- 
nizing some storied fane or 
tower at every turn, it requires 
an effort of the imagination to 
call up a whole gallery of splen- 
did pictures reflecting the ro- 
mantic days of yore. 


A MAY DAY GARLAND. 

We cannot permit the occa- 
sion to pass without weaving a 
garland of flowers for our read- 
ers—a much easier thing to do 
by means of drawing and en- 
graving than to find the orig- 
inal at this inclement season of 
the year. It is rarely, in our 
cold New England clime, that 
_ the first week of May produces 
flowers and blossoms, and we 
trust that the Revised Statutes 
will provide a law for the post- 
ponement of the first of May 
to the corresponding day of 
June. The utmost that can be 
said of this coy month is that 
itis a promising one; it is prodigal of promises 
which the opening of summer fulfils. Why, we 
have known snow storms in May, and seen ici- 
cles hanging from the eaves on the first of the 
month. A search in the woods may yield a few 
violets or flowers of the trailing arbutus; but 
generally speaking, grass and evergreens form a 
poor substitute for a floral offering. Of late 
years the managers of children’s May day festi- 
vals have wisely provided in-door celebrations, 
and one of these scenes is illustrated in a preced- 


A BALCONY SCENE IN VENICE. 


ing engraving. Still we bid May welcome, for 
it at least introduces bright weather and golden 
sunshine and perfume flowers, if it does not fur- 
nish them forth. 
LOUIS NAPOLEON IN PARIS IN 1831. 

In April, 1831, a few weeks after the accession 
of M. Casimir Perrier to power, and while insur- 
rection still creaked and growled in the public 


thoroughfares, like the thunder of a lingering | 
| ments oceupied by the Count d’Houdetot, whith- 


storm, Queen Hortense suddenly arrived in Paris 


with her son, Louis Bonaparte. She was escap- 
ing from Italy, where she had lost the eldest of 
her children, and whence, with great difficulty, 
she had brought the second, still an invalid. 
Upon her arrival she addressed herself to Count 
d’Houdetot, a royal aid-de-camp, whom she had 
long known, and whom she begged to acquaint 
the king with her position, and the circumstances ~ 
which brought her to Paris. The king received 
her privately, at the Palais-Royal, in the apart- 


er the queen and Madame Ad. 
elaide, summoned one after 
another by command of his 
majesty, came to meet her ; the 
interview was protracted, al- 
though not very comfortable ; 
the room contained only a bed, 
a table, and two chairs. The 
queen and Queen Hortense sat 
on the bed, the king and Mad. 
ame Adelaide on the two 
chairs; the Count d’Houdetot 
waited at the door to prevent 
any person from entering unin- 
vited. The king and queen ex. 
hibited the most lively interest 
in all that concerned Queen - 
Hortense. She asked for au- 
thorization to return to France, 
at least to the waters of Vichy. 
“Vichy! yes,” said the king, 
“ for the benefit of your health, 
It will be thought very natural ; 
you can prolong your sojourn, 
or = can go and return; you 
will soon accustom yourself to 
all that is going on here; in 
this country, one very soon for- 
gets.” She then solicited from 
the government certain pecu- 
niary aids. The king promised 
to do all that lay in his power, 
“But,” he added, “I am a 
constitutional king. I must in- 
form my ministers of your arri- 
val and your requests.” Ac- 
ery, he held an interview 
with M. Casimer Perrier, con- 
sulting none of the other min- 
isters, and sent him to Queen 
Hortense, who could not meet 
him without anxiety. “I 
know, sir,”’ she said, upon see- 
ing him enter, “ that I have vi- 
olated the law. You have a 
right to arrest me; it would be 
simple justice.” “Legal it 
would be, madame, but not 
just,” replied M. Perrier ; and 
after a brief interview, he offer- 
ed her the assistance of which 
she stood in need, but which 
she refused. In the meantime, 
street risings were going for- 
ward and approaching the Rue 
de la Paix, where the fugitive 
queen resided. On the 5th of 
May a multitude encircled the 
column in the Place Vendome, 
and shouted Long live the Em- 
peror! a rumor was circulated 
that Prince Louis had been seen 
in the square! M. Casimir 
Perrier then went to inform the 
Queen Hortense that her stay 
must not be prolonged. She 
quitted Paris, with her son, for 
England, unknown to the pub- 
lic, under the protection of that 
king whom her friends were 
seeking to overthrow. In due 
course she received, through 
the medium of M. de Talley- 
rand, passports enabling her to 
traverse France and make her 
way into Switzerland, where it was her wish to 
settle. Some days after the incident I have men- 
tioned, April 8, 1851, the king, upon the sugges- 
tion of M. Casimir Perrier, ordered the statue of 
the Emperor Napoleon to be replaced on the 
column in the Place Vendome; and, a few 
months later—on the 13th of September—the 
Chamber of Deputies sent up to the Minister 
those petitions which demanded that the emper- 
or’s ashes should be reclaimed from England, 
and interred beneath the column.—Guizot. 


|_| BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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